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‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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ASH WEDNESDAY.—GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
i St JAMES'’s HALL, at Eight o’clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Anna Williams, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Griffin, 
and Mr Santley, The South London Choral Association, under the direction of 
Mr L. ©. Venables, Conductor—Mr 81pnrEy NayLor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 
1s., 38., 2s., and 1s.; of Austin, 8t James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent 
Street. 


SH WEDNESDAY.—GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
Sr JamMes’s HaLt.—The Programme will include the following Sacred 
Songs, &e.: “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and “‘ With 
verdure clad” (Miss Mary Davies); ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim” and ‘‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair” (Miss Anna Williams); ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” “ Better 
Land,” and ‘Evening Prayer” from E/i (Mdme Antoinette Sterling); ‘In 
native worth,” “ If with all your hearts,” and “ Sound an alarm” (Mr Edward 
L'oyd); “Hymn to God the Father,” ‘‘ Nazareth,” and “‘Le Nom de Marie” 
(Mr Santley); ‘‘Arm, arm, ye brave,” and ‘‘ Noel” (Mr Richard Griffin). The 
South London Choral Association will sing ‘‘ The heavens are telling,” ‘‘ Watch- 
man, what of the night?” “ Hymn of fie Homeland,” ‘Ave Verum,” &ec. 
Tickets of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


WEDNESDAY FEB. 14. 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 











LD ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. I4th. The Concert on this occasion will consist princi- 
pally of Old English Ballads, Artists: Mdme Sherrington, Miss Mary Davies, 
and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr 
Santley. Pianoforte—Mdme Sophie Menter. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda. 
The South London Choral Association, under the direction of Mr L. C. 
Venables, Conductor—Mr SypNEy Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 4s., 3s., 
2s., and 1s., of Austin, St James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


LD ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT.—The Programme 
/ will include the following Old Songs, &e,: ‘Through the wood,” “O 
willow, willow,” “ Tell me, my heart,” ‘“‘The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” 
“The Three Ravens,” “ Barbara Allan,” ‘* My Pretty Jane,” ‘‘ Sally in our Alley,” 
“ Vicar of Bray,” “ Here’s a health unto his Majesty,” “Old King Cole,” *‘ Friend 
of the Brave,” “Pilgrim of Love,” ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘‘O, who wi!! o'er the 
downs so free,” “ Weil of 8t Keyne,” ‘‘In going to my lonesome bed,” “ Old 
Towler.” Tickets of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Patroness, Her Majesty 
the QUEEN, Conductor, Mr W.G. Oustns. SIX CONCERTS, Feb. 15th, 
March Ist and 15th, April 25th, May 9th and 30th. Prospectuses forwarded 
on application. HENRY HERSEE, Hon. See. 
St James’s Hall. 


’ 7 . . 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepict. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. The 
FIRST CONCERT (F. Schubert’s Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming 
first part of the Programme) will take place on THURSDAY, March 8th, 1883. 
The date of the next Soirée will be duly announced. Full Prospectus is Now 
Ready, and may be had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


N Tvxspay, Feb. 6th, at Eight p.m., E. PROUT, Esq., B.A., 
int Will read a PAPER on ‘‘ The Combination of Orchestra and Organ, especially 
in hurch Music.” On TuEspays, Feb. 20th, 27th, March 6th and 13th, at Eight 
-_ evening, Prof.G@. A. MAOFARREN, Mus.Doc., will give a course of FOUR 

2OTURES, with Musical Illustrations, on Bach’s “‘ Twenty-four Melodies and 
Fugues in all keys,” the work issued 18 years after the “Equal Tempered 
Clavier.” Members and friends admitted by cards of membership. The above 
meetings will be held at the HoLBorn Town HALL, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
95, Great Russell Street, E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
Boomsbury. 


LONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 
The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 
Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures 


Free Tuition is awarded to : 
granted for this pu talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 


rpose, 
Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 























i} R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 

ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ Bonatty,” 85 and 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hili. In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies : 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
spectuses, apply as above ; or Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street. 





Me EGBERT ROBERTS (Basso) requests that all Com- 
munications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Operatic Recitals, 

= Miscellaneous Concerts, be addressed to 235, Regent Street, care of SAMUEL 
AYES. 


‘HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, & ALMANACK 
FOR 1883 (Thirty-first Annual Issue) is NOW READY, the publication 
having been unfortunately delayed by the fires at the printers’, Messrs Whiting 
& Co., on Dec. 12th and Jan. 4th. lontents: Lists of the Professors, Music- 
sellers, &c., in the United Kingdom, Principal Concerts, and Classified Lists of 
the Copyright Music published during the year, &c., &c. 
RuDALL, CARTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 


NAPOLEONE CAROZZI, late Musical Conductor of the 

e Cathedral of Como, Italy, begs to inform the Musical Public that he 

ASSISTS and IMPROVES STUDENTS in SINGING, especially those who, 

from nature or habit, have contracted, or are liable to contract, Defects com- 
promising their ultimate success as Vocalists. 

He obtains the most: beneficial results by inculcating the practice of the ancient 
Italian Rules of Vocal Art, and also by employing contrivances invented by 
himself which have received honourable mention at the National Musical 
Exhibition of Milan, 1881. 

Testimonials from many whose patronage he has enjoyed, and who are now 
superior Singers. 

Address—282, Regent Street, or care of Mr LAMBORN Cock, Holles Street, W. 











ENEDICT’S ANDANTE and Cuortn’s POSTHUMOUS 
MAZURKA Arranged for Four Performers on Two Pianofortes by Sir 
JuLtIvs BENEDICT, will be played by Miss LAVINIA O'BRIEN, Mr F. SOUTH- 
GATE, Mr ARTHUR L'ESTRANGE, and Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, at Mr 
John Cross’s Concert, at the New Town Hall, Holborn, on Tuesday Evening, 
Feb. 27th, for the benefit of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Ear. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


\ R JOHN CROSS will sing (by desire) Ascuer’s popular 

Romanee, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Grand Concert given 
for the Benefit of tle Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Ear, at the Holborn 
Town Hall, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 27th. . 


“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 


N DLLE ETTIE will sing Wettrneron Guernsey's popular 
Song, ‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Holborn Town Hall, on 
Feb. 27th. 











PLAYED BY MADAME MENTER. 
VARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE DE _ PORTICI 
(Masaniello), by FRANZ Liszt, as ay by Mdme MenTER and Mdlle 
Marre KREBS, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 





“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jutrvs Benepicr’s 

Variations on “LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Hampstead, on 

Feb, 13th ; Theatre Royal, Adelphi, 2ist ; Maidstone, April 2nd; Plymouth, 4th ; 
and Tunbridge Wells, 7th. 





“HIDE AND SEEK.” 


Ms FLORENCE WYDFORD will sing “HIDE AND 
i : wee: at Mildmay Park, on Thursday next, Feb. 8th, and on Monday, 
eb. ; 





“TM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 2 ‘ 
\ ISS SAIDIE SINGLETON will sing Bazre’s admired 
Song, “I’M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” at Kilburn Town Hall, on 
Feb. 6th. 





“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY.” . 
R WALTER JARVIS and Mr FREDERIC PENNA will 
sing Mr F. Penna’s Duet, “THE RETURN OF THE ARMY,” at St 
James’s Hall, Feb. 7th; and at the Composer’s Concert, at Steinway Hull, 
Feb, 22nd, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CenT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND ee a OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera) use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


bs Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
its, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 








of Paris. 
Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (FoR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND Bass), 
Composed by 


M. W. BALFE. 
Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 
WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d. net. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer & Oo., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. 
N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 
erected in memory of Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 


BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 
: With Six Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s, 
REMINGTON & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


ICORDIS CHEAP EDITIONS.—The celebrated and 
cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from er graved 
plates, containing 35 operas, is just increased by— 
BELISARIO (DonizerTt!1) ‘ oy ove oak 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. eo coe roe ‘ie ee a 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) Wie” tohe Sika on siya oe ones 
DITTO _ for PIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increased 
by DON PASQUALE (DonizerTT!1) aes pa SOR oe aa 
YHE PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—The Large 8vo Edition (from 
aved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L’ARTE ANTIOA E 
MODE NA (The Ancient ard Modern Art), containing SIXTEEN VOLUMES, 
is just increased by a volume of the best compositions by the celebrated Italian 
pianist, 8.GOLINELLI _,,, vee pm . ds net 2s, 


YSTEMATIC AND PROGRESSIVE SELEC’ ‘ION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 pieces) bts nal net 1s. 6d. 
24 PRELUDES for PIANO soLo, by 8. GoLINELLI » Is. 6d, 


HE SACRED SERIES, containing seven volumes, in 


large 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s. each, is just increased by MO. x 
REQUIEM, Vols. 8 and 9 “<_ ‘ ’ pa Sail ¥ oo got 


RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 








net 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcit. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

““This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and —— dong and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacle, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 
RACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


r ° 
ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowxzs, 
Price One Shilling. 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”—Musical Times. 
“A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra. 


LAMBORN OOCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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NEW, MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 51.) 


The Christmas number of Metzler & Co.’s Musical Bijou is devoted 
to dance music, of which it contains eight examples—waltzes, polkas, 
quadrilles, and galops. These include the Garden Party Polka, by 
C. Godfrey, the Princess Toto Lancers and Quadrilles, and the 
Boccaccio Quadrille and Galop, The number, to which Vilbac, 
Lamothe, Strauss, and Waldteufel have contributed, is a capital 
shilling’s worth. Amongst dance music published separately by 
this firm we notice Waldteufel’s Valse Vénitiénne and Au Printemps. 
Of these the first is, for ball-room purposes, much superior to the 
second, and may be recommended. So likewise may the Ruby 
Waltz, by Bucalossi—an excellent thing in its way. The Chevalier 
de Kontski’s waltz, Secret d’Amour, is decidedly a drawing-room 

iece, not too difficult for amateurs, but brilliant and effective. 
Wells Henry’s Down Stream Waltzes belong, on the other hand, to 
the ball-room, where their piquant melodies and well-marked 
rhythm are certain to be enjoyed. Two polkas, The Grélots and Brer 
Rabbit, by De Vilbac and A. Tindal respectively, also serve their 
poe well, being, indeed, more attractive than ordinary. Messrs 
Metzler’s recently issued pianoforte pieces include a Danse des Fées, 
Tempo di Gavotte, on Hugh Clendon, and Spring Time Revels, by 
Edward Harper. The first has artistic merit, the second is pretty, 
and suited to amateurs of moderate powers. Michael Watson’s galop 
de concert, Le Carnival, makes greater demands upon the performer, 
but will repay trouble. In quite another style is the same composer's 
Coranto—a favourable specimen of the skill with which antique 
forms are now copied. This piece will be found useful for teaching 
purposes. No. 6 of Messrs Metzler’s American Organ Journal, 
edited by J. M. Coward, cqntains a varied selection of popular 
pieces for a now popular instrument, among them being Gounod’s 
Nazareth and a Nocturne by F. H. Cowen. Full directions for 
performance are given, and, judging by this number, the entire 
series will have a decided value. It may be recommended to the 
notice of amateurs as really supplying a want. Hugh Clendon’s 
Gloucestershire March, dedicated to the officers of the 3rd Battalion 
Gloucestershire Regiment, is a capital quick step, full of life and 
‘‘go”—such music as would make tired soldiers pull themselves 
together and put their best foot foremost. We hope the regular 
battalions as well as the militia of the western county will appreciate 
it. Two songs, ‘‘A Breeze from Shore,” and ‘‘A Song of Spain,” by 
A. Goring Thomas, are pirrancs | and pleasing compositions. The 
second is, perhaps, better adapted for popularity than the first, and 
will please all who hear it, whether connoisseurs or not. Miss 
Philp’s “‘ Little Wanderers ” follows in the steps of many songs with 
organ as well as pianoforte accompaniment, and makes its appear- 
ance rather late in the day. On the other hand, the day of simple 
ditties like Molloy’s ‘‘ Faces in the Fire” and ‘‘ Masks and Faces” 
knows no night, They are ever in fashion and always welcome. 
“Behind the Clouds,” by J. M. Coward, has no very distinctive 
inerit except a pleasing subject, but “‘Jack’s New Yarn on Egypt,” 
by W. East, is a lively jeu @’esprit that will serve the purpose of the 
present time sufficiently well, and provoke the easily stirred mirth 
of the conquering side. 

Messrs Patey & Willis have published a series of short cantatas 
suitable for home performance and for use by small choral societies 
whose means do not allow of more ambitious efforts. Two of the 
four, Charity and Richard Ceur de Lion, are by Franz Abt—a name 
which affords a guarantee of merit. Charity, since it is a dialogue 
between the goddess of that virtue and her nymphs on the character 
and merits of bazaars, has an obvious field of usefulness. It would 

inaugurate ” a bazaar admirably, and supply no little amusement of 
a decorous kind. The music is throughout easy and pretty. We 
should add that it calls for female voices only. Richard Ceur de Lion 
deals, of course, with the undying story of Blondel’s devotion and his 
master’s deliverance. The treatment of the legend is somewhat ele- 
mentary, doubtless, but therein lies its fitness for the modest purpose 
mview. Mixed voices are employed here, and village choral societies 
would find the cantata extremely useful. The remaining two of the 
Series, The Gipsy Maidens, and The Ghost, are by A. H. Behrend, 
pe music, to say the least, need not shrink from comparison with 
Po of Herr Abt. We have looked with pleasure through The Gipsy 
Maidens (for female voices), recognizing its unpretending—we had 
— said unconscious— charm. Ladies’ choral classes may 
ere find ee worth their attention. The Ghost demands 
mixed voices, and has for subject the terrors of some Christmas 
revellers who think they see a spir tual visitant in an old white 
pet . Mr Hugh Conway tells the story with spirit and humour, and the 
Pee having regard to the lim ts imposed, is capital, because in 

ceping with each incident as it arises. The publications for organ 


by Messrs Patey & Willis include six marches from the pen of Herr 
No amateur needs information about the famous 


Gustav Merkel, 








Dresden organist, or the claim his compositions have upon attention. 
The one ranks as high as the other, and both are of the highest. 
In the present case Herr Merkel has not written for the display of 
n executants, but for the use of moderate ability. This is well. 
t seeks ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and 
many a humble organist in country places will be right glad to have 
such good music coming within the range of his powers. The 
marches are the Pilgrims, Triumphal, Grand, Easter, Militaire, and 
Christmas. We shall, perhaps, be expected to say something just 
now of the last-named, and our opinion is favourable to its propriety 
of character and musical ability. It is solemn and dignified, yet 
joyful. There are two endings, one of which happily introduces the 
theme of ‘‘ Adeste fideles.’’ Without giving details of the rest, it 
will suffice to recommend them to the notice of organists. Season- 
able music for the king of instruments includes, besides the march 
specified above, an offertory, consisting of the theme of ‘‘ Christians 
awake,” with variations, composed by Mr G. E. Lyle, organist of 
Sherborne Abbey. The variation form is, of course, much restricted 
when employed for church purposes, and we hold that, within the 
limits allowed, Mr Lyle has done well. Though the music requires 
some facility in pedalling, it cannot be regarded as in any degree 
difficult. In the publications of Messrs Patey & Willis for piano- 
forte alone, the works of Herr Gustav Merkel hold an important 
place, not only on account of merit, but because they are adapted 
for general use. The composer’s aim has been to supply music 
which, though classical in form and style, shall be within the 
means of amateurs whose executive powers are comparativel 
small. In the works under notice, therefore, we recognize a mon | 
educational value, such as makes desirable for them, in common 
with many others of the same kind, a wide circulation. In all, there 
are three sets, the first being five bagatelles, respectively entitled, 
May Day, Serenade, Allemande, Caprice, and Ballad. Without 
exception, these are musicianly, yet easy, and, being carefully 
fingered, adapted for the use of learners. At the same time, those 
who are no longer professed pupils may play them with advantage 
and find in them a pleasure. Three rondos—allegretto in E flat, 
barcarolle in A minor, and allegretto in A major—are a trifle more 
difficult, without presenting any obstacles to the ordinary amateur. 
They resemble very closely the simpler works of Mozart in the same 
form, and would have a like influence in shaping a correct taste. 
Nos. 1 and 3 are very engaging pieces. Three sonatinas in F, G, 
and D respectively further remind us of the Mozart model. These, 
too, are easy, and afford practice the more valuable because the 
assages have apparently been written with a careful view to form- 
ing the hands. ‘‘ Master and Pupil” is the name of two books of 
elementary lessons for four hands on one pianoforte. The subjects 
are mostly well-known, and the arrangement suitable for young 
beginners. Messrs Patey and Willis’s publications of the ordinary 
drawing-room character include the Sorrente Waltz, by Pieraccini— 


a set of agreeably varied rhythm; and Jhree Dances by 
Herbert F. Sharpe. These are a Pavan, Mazurka, and 
Tarantella. The Pavan successfully imitates the old form, 


and is quaint as well as pretty ; but the Tarantella pleases us most, 
a characteristic and happy effect being produced by using the minor 
scale with two augmented seconds. Mr Sharpe is the composer, 
also, of a Marche Fantastique that deserves commendation for its 
spirit and interest. A Marche Turque, by J. L. Roeckel, is both 
easy and characteristic. Among the songs issued by this firm are 
many to which well-known names are attached. Mr Blumenthal is 
responsible for ‘The Snow-white Rose,” a story of love and death, 
told, both in poetry and music, with true feeling. Of four by 
Michael Watson the most remarkable isa setting of the Cornish 
legend anent the Bells of Boscastle. This may be depended upon 
by baritones and basses asa trusty cheval de bataille. A. H. Behrend’s 
‘* It happen’d so,” is a seasonable song for a merry party, and young 
people will certainly appreciate its peculiar humour. It is simple 
withal—as simple as can be. ‘‘ Time the Reaper,” by J. L. Roeckel, 
touches a far graver chord, but with firm and manly fingers, not 
those of weak and garrulous whining against the inevitable—D. 7’. 


(To be continued. ) 








David, an oratorio by Richard Hol, has been brought out with 
success in Amsterdam. 

Bapen-—The Grand-Duke has conferred on Professor August 
Wilhelmj, ‘‘in consideration of the services rendered by him to 
German art,” the Commander’s Cross, Ist class, of the Order of the 
Zahringer Lion. His Royal Highness presented the decoration him- 
self, accompanying it with some highly flattering words and inviting 
the distinguished recipient to Court the same evening. — During the 
tour he is making in the south of Germany, Wilhelmj excites the 
greatest sensation wherever he plays. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 57. ) 

It appears to me probable that it was to Sonnleithner personally 
that we owe the first meeting of the two great men; one thing 
certain is that it was in his house it took place, and I do not think 
it was the result of chance, Sonnleithner—an intelligent, active 
man—then fulfilled the duties of secretary at the Kirnthnerthor 
Theater, and happened to be the collaborator of Beethoven, whom 
he had just supplied with the book of Fidelio, and of Cherubini, 
for whom he was writing that of Faniska.|| It was, therefore, 
natural he should act as intermediary between the two, and, as I 
have said, it was in his house they first came together. Otto 
Jahn—and, after him, Mr Thayer—has told us that in the month 
of July, 1805, Beethoven, Cherubini, and Sonnleithner met one 
day at Sonnleithner’s ; that all three extemporized on the piano ; 
that Vogler even exhibited in this respect a certain amount of 
intemperance ; that they dined at Sonnleithner’s table, and that, 
during the whole meal, Beethoven was full of consideration and 
attention for Cherubini. 

Beethoven—as is now proved by abundant evidence—considered 
Cherubini the first dramatic composer of his day. The two saw 
each other frequently during Cherubini’s stay in Vienna, and, 
despite what has been said by certain persons, it now appears 
proved that the two agreed thoroughly, and that their conversa- 
tions on the art they so cherished were as profitable to the one as 
to the other. 

Cherubini was still in Vienna ‘when (on the 20th November, 
1805) Fidelio was produced for the first time, and he was able to 
hear the three only performances then given of it. We are told 
that he addressed some observations to Beethoven on the manner 
in which the latter had treated the voices in the opera, and, to 
add weight to these observations, he sent to Paris for a copy of 
the Méthode de Chant adopted in the Conservatory, and gracefully 
offered it to Beethoven, advising him at the same time to consult 
it carefully. 

Cherubini became intimate, also, during the eight months he 
spent in Vienna, with the great pianist Hummel, who was eighteen 
years his junior, but whose talents were extremely congenial to 
him. How much this was the case is proved by the following 
fact, related by Fétis, and certainly redounding to the praise of 
the author of Lodviska: 

‘‘Hummel’s name was absolutely unknown in France when, in 
1806, Cherubini brought from Vienna Hummel’s Grand Fantasia (in 
E flat, Op. 18), and had it performed at the competitive examina- 
tion at the Conservatory that same year; it was the first piece of 
Hummel’s ever heard in Paris. It was understood only by artists, 
but that was enough to establish the composer's reputation, and 
from thenceforth all his works were in request with all pianists.” 

It was to Cherubini, then, that Hummel owed the introduction 
of his music into France, and under the most brilliant conditions, 
in presence of a specially select public, and, lastly, in a way that 
was in some sort official, since it was effected with the aid of the 
Conservatory. It was impossible to do things better or more 
handsomely. 

But it was not only artists—and the greatest artists, moreover 
—who received Cherubini with open aris immediately he reached 





|| This is what Fétis says of Sonnleithner: “He published an Almanach 
of the Vienna Theatres (Wiener Theater-Almanach) for the years 1794, 
1795, and 1796. We find in it useful information concerning dramatic 
music in Vienna, with interesting biographical notices on Mozart, Gassmann, 
and Salieri, Sonnleithner conceived the notion of publishing a select collec- 
tion of the works of the most illustrious composers of all countries, accom- 
panied by biographies and notices, in German, French, Italian, and English. 
The collection was to have formed sixty folio volumes, and Forkel was to have 
been Sonnleithner’s principal collaborator in the gigantic undertaking. 
Sonnleithner travelled about for several years collecting materials, but was 
unable to obtain sufficient subscriptions to cover the expense, and the thing 
came to nothing. On returning to Vienna he conceived the notion of the 
Society of the Friends of Music and of the Conservatory, and his perseverance 
succeeded in carrying it out. To the end of his life he was secretary of both 
institutions, At his death he bequeathed to the first his collection of instru- 
ments, portraits of musicians, and MSS., ainong the last being a collection of 
materials, in forty-two volumes, written entirely in his own hand, for a history 
of music. : 

{ Mr George Grove, in his interesting Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
recently published, says that Cherubini’s influence on Beethoven’s yocal music 
is now well known. 





the Austrian capital. He was petted, caressed, and engarlanded, 
also (to use a then fashionable word), by the highest society in 
Vienna, by all the great families in that intelligent city, and even 
by the Court itself. The Emperor, Francis IL, treated him 
personally with the greatest distinction, and Princes von Ester- 
hazy, von Lobkowitz, and von Kinsky, the admirers of Haydn and 
Beethoven, who justly prided themselves on holding the first rank 
among the most eminent musical amateurs, pressed around and 
assiduously sought him out. The Metternich and Esterhazy 
families, among others, with whom he became at that time on 
very intimate terms, long remained faithful, and continued subse- 
quently in France their connection with him. For many years 
he kept up a regular correspondence with M. de Metternich, 
whom, by the way, he met again in Paris when the Prince filled 
the post of Austrian Ambassador to France, and Cherubini’s 
eldest daughter, also, carried on a very intimate and very affec- 
tionate correspondence with Mdlle de Metternich, = 

But, though Cherubini showed he felt happy at being in Vienna 
in so favourable a sphere, and with so many distinguished artists, 
we must recollect that it was not they who had brought him 
thither, and that he had personal obligations to perform. There 
was no time to lose, for, only three days after his arrival, he was 
called on to show what he could do by directing the performance 
of one of his operas. Les Deuv Journées had already been offered 
to the public, who received it most favourably ; as early as the 
30th July, Cherubini put himself at the head of the orchestra to 
preside over a representation of it.** Then came the turn of 
Lodoiska, which, also, had been played before as far back as the 
2nd May previous ; but in this instance Cherubini touched up the 
score. Mdme Campi, the lady charged with the part of Lodoiska, 
was a first class singer. A Pole by descent and birth, she had 
embraced, when very young, the theatrical career, and married a 
singer named Campi. After being applauded in Prague and 
Leipsic, she had appeared in Vienna, where she had been highly 
successful, more especially in Mozart’s operas, Don Juan, Die 
Entfihrung aus dem Serail, Die Zauberflite, and La Clemenza di 
Tito, Cherubini, delighted no doubt at having at his disposal an 
artist of this importance, wrote a new air expressly for her, and 
likewise added two interludes to the score.tt ‘hen, on the 27th 
and 28th August, he directed two performances of it, there being 
another, on the 26th January, 1806, while he was still in Vienna. 

(To be continued, ) 








Maprip.—Mdme Sembrich has presented Sig. Goula with an ivory 
conducting stick bearing the inscription: ‘To the celebrated 
maestro (roula, of the Teatro Real, Madrid, a grateful Ofelia, 
Marcella Sembrich.” 

PHILADELPHIA.—It was literally ‘‘ Hail and Farewell” with 
Minnie Hauk, when, last evening, she appeared in opera for the only 
time in Philadelphia this season, and at the same time brought the 
engagement with Colonel Mapleson to a close. Under the circum- 
stances it was not at all surprising that we had the advantage of all 
her powers and her best efforts. It is in the strong dramatic rédles 
that Mdme Hauk triumphs. There is no better Carmen, and her 
Selika is worthy of almost as great a meed of praise. It is a digni- 
fied and impressive performance, and one full of barbaric splendour 
and magnificence in the strength and breadth of its conception and 
execution. Mdme Hauk was also in excellent voice, and she seemed 
to inspire Ravelli to outdo himself, so that the great duet in the 
third act was most heartily encored, and the compliment was 
deserved. The work of the chorus was only fair, except perhaps 
in one instance; but Arditi kept the orchestra well up to their 
work.—Philadelphia Press, Jan. 7th. 





** The dates given by me here, and the particulars I shall offer regarding 
Faniska, were furnished by Herr C, F, Pohl, archivist and librarian to the 
Society of the Friends of Art, Vienna, the distinguished musicographer to 
whom we are indebted for so many interesting works, especially on Mozart 
and Haydn, At my request, Herr C, F, Pohl had the extreme kindness to 
make enquiries respecting Cherubini’s stay in Vienna, and to let me kuow 
the result. I beg to say here that I feel extremely grateful. 

tt In the notes kindly communicated by him to me, Herr Pohl mentions 
another air as written by Cherubini for the singer Mandel, but I thiuk there 
must be some mistake, for Cherubini, whose scrupulous exactitude we know, 
does not speak of any such air in the various catalogues of his works, while, 
under the date of 1805, he thus mentions the three other pieces: “Two 
interludes added to my opera of Lodoiska, composed in Vienna; an air for 
Mdme Campi, composed in Vienna, and added to the same opera,” 
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FLOTOW. 


In the person of Friedrich Freiherr von Flotow music has just 
lost a composer who, though by no means of the first rank, held for 
many years a distinguished position, and made himself a name which 
will long endure. 
amateur, in no very flattering sense, and it would be hard to prove 
the term unjust even as they use it. As far as the mysteries of his 
art were concerned, Flotow remained all his life in the outer court. 
It was not for him to exercise the mighty powers of a Beethoven ; to 
possess the perfect artistic spirit and instincts of a Mozart ; or to 
draw all men to him by the supreme fascination of a Mendelssohn. 
Compared with these masters and their compeers Flotow was but a 
dabbler in music ; a humble servant in the temple at whose altar 
they officiated as priests. The circumstances of his life seemed to 
indicate, if they did not determine, a sort of left-handed connection 
with the art which finds its best professors in those who follow it 
amid tribulation. He was the son of a nobleman of estate in the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg, and intended for the diplomatic service, 
which just then, 1812, had a good many fields of activity open to it. 
In pursuance of his father’s design, Flotow went to Paris at the age 
of fifteen, there to complete a brilliant education as a man of the 
world. His position naturally threw him into society, and no long 
time had passed before the young German discovered that music was 
more to him than the mazes of statecraft. The elder Flotow seems 
to have been an exception to the rule of opposition in such cases. 
At any rate, we are not told that he resisted the desire of his son to 
adopt an artistic career ; and it is a fact that, in a little while, the 
lad was taking lessons of Reicha. The Revolution of 1830 disturbed 
him at his studies. Alarmed at an outbreak which he thought 
might prove unpleasant to aristocratic tastes, Flotow’s father 
recalled his son to Germany ; but no sooner had the storm blown 
over, and the furled and peaceful umbrella of the Citizen King been 
seen in the streets of Paris, than the youth went back to the place 
and society he loved. He now began to play the part of a distin- 
guished amateur, bringing out operettas in private circles, and ac- 
quiring a reputation which presently made him talked of within the 
limits of professional life. He soon followed in person whither his 
small fame had gone. A little lyrical piece Stradella, afterwards 
developed into the well known opera, landed him on the boards of 
the Palais Royal, in 1837, and from that time he devoted himself 
to compositions for the stage. Flotow wrote many works, most of 
which preceded him to dusty death. Looking over the list of his 
operas a first impression prompts to pity. So much toil, so much 
earnest striving after success, and the result in great part a roll of 
mere names! In truth, however, we need not commiserate Freiherr 
von Flotow. The man is rather to be congratulated who, in the 
stress of modern life, and amid much discouragement, produces one 
lasting thing, and secures a place in the memory of a grateful world. 
This Flotow did, He composed Martha. 

It can hardly be necessary to repeat here the oft-told story of 
Martha—how, in 1843, Flotow composed the music to one act of a 
ballet, entitled Lady Henriette, the other two acts being entrusted 
to Birgmiiller and Deldevez ; and how, four years later, he took the 
plot of Lady Henriette for the basis of his favourite opera ; Balfe, by 
the way, doing the same thing about the same time, and calling his 
work Lhe Maid of Honour. There can be no doubt at all that 
Flotow was foivunate in his choice of subject. The scenes and 
personages are varied, ranging from a palace and courtiers to a farm- 
house and peasants. The incidents make up a piquant combination 
of the romantic, the humorous, and the sentimental ; while the whole 
is penetrated by a strong human interest with which it is not 
difficult to sympathise. These advantages, however, are enjoyed 
by many operas now rejected by the world, and we must look 
further to find a reason for the extraordinary popularity of Matha. 
It is sometimes said that the composer used ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer” as a balloon wherewith to float his own strains into the 
heaven of favour. We do not question the indebtedness of Martha 
to the sweet Irish melody, which forms in it a kind of central 
musical thought, around which the others group, like court ladies 
around their queen. On the other hand, to say that Martha without 
it would be unattractive is to talk nonsense. Take away the ‘‘ Last 
Rose of Summer ” and Flotow’s masterpiece would lose a charm, but 
still have plenty left. The composer’s share in it is indeed of a special 
character, quite able to explain the universal favour enjoyed by the 
work for more than a generation. In the first place the music hasa 
good deal of French piquancy and spirit. Flotow found the artistic 
atmosphere of the French capital thoroughly suited to his develop- 
ment, and hence we see his music in this instance penetrated with 
the qualities just indicated. There is nothing typically German 
about it to suggest the nationality of the composer. Alike in con- 
struction and expression, it is racy of the soil to which Flotow was 
transplanted in youth, and where he found kindly nourishment. So 


. 
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far, however, we have only touched upon matters of secondary rank, 
the supreme virtue of Martha lying in the beauty and the truth of its 
melodies. Nothing cau be more plain and straightforward than the 
road upon which Flotow here marches to victory. His opera is not 


Critics of his works sometimes call him an | at all an exemplar of the profound and mysterious considerations 
now impressed upon writers and amateurs of lyric drama, to their 


common confusion ; it makes no bid for the favour of those who 
demand orchestral developments of supernatural significance ; its 
harmonies are very far indeed from abstruse; and it is ‘‘old- 
fashioned” enough to present a sequence of pieces each having a 
beginning and an end. The trust of the work lies in the charm of 
its themes, and that natural unforced expression which is better than 
any result achieved by complicated and artificial means. As we all 
know, it does not trust in vain. Martha is a stream of tune, flowing, 
not we grant like a majestic river, but like some pretty babbliug 
brook, which wild flowers love, and the whole course of which 
impresses itself on the memory of those who wander on its banks. 
We need not go to proof, since the amateur can do this for himself, 
recalling piece after piece full of gracious and graceful tune such as 
never wearies the ear. 

That, in writing Martha, Flotow did not produce a great master 
piece, according to the ordinary significance of the term, his strongest 
admirers must admit ; but at the same time the opera has lived and 
will live, it has given pleasure to millions, and is one of those things 
rather than lose which the majority of musical people would sacrifice 
works of higher artistic claims. There is a lesson here, and it is 
that which Flotow’s death may be said to suggest ata time when we 
need something of the kind. Musical innovators are addicted to 
saying that the fountain of tune is dried up. They show us that 
the notes of our scale contain only a certain number of permutations 
now practically exhausted, and go on to contend that reliance must 
be placed on other resources opened up by modern development. 
We are bound to add that not a few composers act as though this 
teaching were true. They do not attempt melody, or if, perchance, 
a strain be heard they close the singing mouth as though afraid or 
ashamed. The theory on which they act is really an outcome of 
conscious incapacity. The man who cannot discover the fountain, 
and comes before the world with an empty pitcher, proclaims that 
the waters have run dry, in order to cover his confusion. Let us 
not listen to him, at any rate when looking on Flotow’s grave. The 
stream is running still for those who have the grace to find it, and 
when some great singer arises—a singer like Mozart or Mendels- 
sohn—whose pure strains well forth from a natural source ‘‘ As 
effortless as woodland nooks Send violets up and paint them 
blue,” an end will be put to all the fantastic notions that now, 
under various high-sounding names, try to distract attention from 
the rents and rags of artistic poverty. Meanwhile, the danger is 
that our young musicians in whom a gift of melody may develop 
itself will be drawn aside from its proper cultivation in order to 
become ‘‘tone-painters” and so forth. It is so cheap to fall in 
with tendencies that have an imposing terminology, that are vaunted 
as based upon philosophy, and talked about rapturously, if under- 
stood dimly, in the circles of the ‘‘ Advanced.” In the face of this 
risk we may point to Flotow—a man who, with the gift of melody 
and little more, exerted all the world over a pure and healthy 
influence, found his way to the universal heart, moving it to laughter 
or tears, and promoted the cause of music by representing it in its 
loveliest and most intelligible form. This last achievement was, 
perhaps, his greatest, though the nature of it is seldom considered. 
How many composers there are by whom music is made repellant 
instead of attractive, and who call upon their hearers for endurance 
rather than stimulate their faculties to delightful exercise! We 
will not say that these are without a legitimate vocation, for the 
phases of art are many ; but we do contend that he serves it better 
who charms the ear with expressive melody, using in a form so 
simple that all can apprehend it the language which is without an 
equal in power. 








Lerpsic.—Since its first production here, Anton Rubinste‘n’s 
Maccabier has been performed nine times, and always to full houses. 
In consequence of this, the management agree to bring out the 
Demon, which will be ready for representation in March. 

DrESDEN.—The revival of Meyerbeer’s Prophéte at the Theatre 
Royal has proved exceptionally successful, thanks to the splendid 
mise-en-scene and excellent cast. Foremost among the artists was 
Marianne Brandt, who greatly distinguished herself as Fides. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The great attraction at the Eighth 
Museum Concert was Mdme Clara Schumann, who first played her 
late husband’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, which she followed 
up with an “ Allegrissimo” in G minor, by A. Scarlatti, “A song 
without words” (Book 7, No 1), Mendelssohn, and Chopin's Waltz, 
in A flat major. How she played, it is superfluous to say. 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW, 
( From our Correspondent. ) 


The seventh Orchestral Concert’s programme was chiefly “made 
up of well-known pieces, consequently in regard to excellence of 
performance it ranks foremost amongst the present series. It 
began with Gounod’s March Nuptiale, No 1 in C, the one written 
for the Duke of Albany's marriage. As is generally considered, 
the March by no means shows Gounod at anything like his best. 
How could it be otherwise? ‘ Made to order” music has in most 
cases proved unhappy. ‘The March, however, was so beautifully 
executed, (its scoring brings out so clearly the excellences of the 
various departments of the orchestra) it received a very cordial 
welcome, 

The Symphony of the evening was Berlioz’ “Symphonie 
Fantastique: an Episode in the Life of an Artist,” (Op 4.) This 
characteristic work is now so well known in Glasgow that the 
audience enjoyed it heartily, and, being familiar to the executants, 
they gave a splendid rendering of it. Amongst the other instru- 
mental pieces were Sterndale Bennett’s ConcertOverture, The Wood 
Nymphs, (Op 20), and Massenet’s “ Invocation” and “ Danse des 
Saturnales,” from Les Zrinnyes. Master Alfred Hollins, a pupil 
of the Royal Normal College for the Blind, London,—quite a 
young lad—played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante in B minor, 
for Pianoforte and Orches‘ra, (Op 22), and pieces by Chopin, 
Bennett, and Carl Tausig. It was interesting to hear the boy 
play so neatly and correctly. Mademoiselle Elly Warnots was 
the vocalist on this occasion, and made a distinct success by her 
singing of Lotti’s “ Pur dicesti;” in her second appearance, how- 
ever, Rode’s air with variations proved a shade too much for her, 
though cleverly sung and encored. 

At the following Saturday’s Popular Concert—the hall being 
again crowded—two of Beethoven's overtures to Fidelio were 
given, “ Leonora, No 1” and “Leonora, No 2.” At one time it 
was proposed to give the whole four Fidelio overtures in one 
night. The idea has for the present been abandoned. Both 
the overtures were splendidly played. Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony (A minor, Op 56) proved the great feature of the 
evening, alike owing to its intrinsic merits as music and the 
brilliant rendering of it given by Mr Manns and his orchestra, 
Need I add that it was eagerly listened to, and rapturously 
received by the large audience. Excerpts were also played from 
the works of Schubert, Rameau, and Wagner. Mr John F. Dunn, 
a member of the orchestra gave two violin solos, (Spohr’s Adagio 
from the Ninth Concerto and Ernst’s “ Airs Hongrois”) which were 
received by the audience with deservedly marked enthusiasm. 
Mrs Hutchinson, the vocalist of the evening, by her fine voice and 
refined method of singing, made a highly successful début, receiving 
encores and rapturous applause. 

At the third Choral Concert of the season a very grand per- 
formance was given of Gounod’s new sacred work, The Redemption. 
So much has been said recently in your columns regarding this 

work as to its merits as a great sacred work, that I need not attempt 
to add anything to your elaborate criticisms, I shall therefore 
briefly point out how excellent our performance was, and with 
what care and attention every one concerned strived to obtain this 
gratifying result. The vocal solos were entrusted to Mrs Hutchin- 
son, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr Joseph Maas, and Mr Santley, who 
were all successful in giving a good account of their share of the 
work, Mrs Hutchinson sang her music with great purity of ex- 
pression, and enlisted the sympathies of the audience in all she 
did. Miss Hilda Wilson, with careful accuracy, was in every way 
acceptable, and carried off a fair share of the evening’s honours. 
Mr Maas distinguished himself by the artistic manner in which he 
rendered the music allotted him, and Mr Santley was in capital 
voice, delivering his music as we think no other baritone of the 
day could. It was characterized by that tenderness and 
devotional feeling which made a profound effect on the audience, 
The chorus, well trained by Mr Allan Macbeth (choirmaster of the 
Glasgow Choral Union), and the orchestra, gave a superb reading 
of their portion of the oratorio—the orchestra deserving a special 
word of praise. Thanks to Mr Manns for all this, who was inde- 
fatigable in his numerous rehearsals, He must feel proud of the 
result of his onerous labours. 

At the last Saturday Popular concert The Messiah was given. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Eleanor Farnol, Miss Hilda Wilson > 





Mr Joseph Maas, and Mr J. Fleming ; the choruses were sung by 
the Glasgow Choral Union, of course accompanied by Mr Manns’ 
orchestra—the conductor being Mr Allan Macheth. The per- 
formance was good, and the hall was crowded in every part— 
many being content to stand the whole evening in the passages. 


evae neem 
BURNS’ BIRTHDAY CONCERTS, 


‘*We hail this morn 

A century’s noblest birth: 
A Poet peasant-born, 

Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings 
Than all her Kings !” 

It was the boast of Burns that he wrote for his countrymen 
alone, but the big heart of the immortal bard prayed that the 
day might come 
‘*« When man to man the world o’er 

Shall brithers be for a’ that!” 


Should this universal brotherhood ever be realized, the songs of 
Scotland's bard cannot fail to play their part in bringing it about, 
and as time wears on it becomes more and more manifest that 
Burns wrote for the whole human race, and for all time. 


‘“‘ The maidens whom he loved ; the songs he sang, 
All, all, are dear!” 


The increase in Scottish concerts of late years in London is very 
manifest, and is no doubt due ina large measure to the occasional 
visits of Mr Kennedy and his talented family. Ever on the move, 
“singing round the world,” the Kennedys find sympathetic 
audiences wherever they go, and voices ready to join in Scotland's 
National Anthem, “Auld lang syne.” Scottish vocalists we 
cannot have with us always, but Kngland’s best are welcomed 
year after year as the St Andrew's Day and Burns’ anniversaries 
come round. St James’s Hall was crowded, as usual, on 
January 25th, by a very demonstrative audience, bent on 
enjoyment, and ready to encore everything. The principal 
feature of the evening was Mr Lambeth’s Balmoral Choir, 
and expectation was on tip-toe as to whether it was better 
than the Glasgow Select Choir, of which Mr Lambeth was the 
original founder and conductor. The choir numbered sixteen 
voices, and sang well together. They were especially effective in the 
pianissimo passages ; the nuances in the different pieces being well 
brought out; and they were equally successful in the sentimental 
or humorous pieces, fairly bringing down the house by their 
quaint rendering of ‘‘Green grow the rashes, O,” sung by the 
male voices, Mr Greenwood, an old Academy student, taking the 
solo part. Responding to the encore, they gave the humorous 
part-song, “Jack and Jill.” Their next number was the ever- 
green “John Anderson, my jo,” arranged in canon form. The 
trio, “ Willie brewed,” was also honoured with an encore. We 
shall not make comparisons, the more especially as both choirs 
had their origin in Mr Lambeth; but it is not too much to say 
that it would be difficult to find anywhere a choir of amateurs 
equal to either of the Glasgow choirs. Mr Sims Reeves, though 
not in his best voice, gave “Auld lang syne” and “The Mac- 
gregors’ Gathering” in a style which is quite his own, and which 
none of our present tenors can ever expect to emulate. Mdme 
Patey and Mr Edward Lloyd met with their usual success in the 
songs which they have rendered so often at these concerts. Miss 
Agnes Ross received a well-merited encore for “A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” and gave in response “ Come under my plaidie.” Miss Ross 
was equally successful in “Caller Herrin’.” Miss Edith Phillips, a 
clever young pupil of Mr Deacon, pleased so well in “ My heart is 
sair” as to bealso encored, whenshe responded with “ Comin’ through 
the rye.” Miss EffieClements, another young and promising singer, 
met with a hearty reception for her two songs, “ Ye banks and 
braes” and “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” Miss Beata Francis gave with 
skill and good taste “ The bonnie wee wife” and “ Charlie is my 
darling.” Mr Walter Clifford was encored for “1 gaed a waefu’ 
gate yestreen,” and responded with “The deil’s awa’ wi’ the 
exciseman.” Those who stayed till the end were rewarded by the 
Balmoral Choir in their exquisite rendering of the old set of “ The 
Flowers of the Forest” and the spirited “Tramp Chorus ”—the 
latter showing off to much advantage the powerful voice of Mr 
Lambeth’s leading soprano. These concerts have succeeded well 
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in the past, but we venture to believe that their success in the 
future will depend upon a more varied programme. Our leading 
artists seem to treat them as encore concerts, and come forward 
with the same songs over and over again. However good those 
songs may be, there are many more which would be equally 
appreciated. The Duke's friends in Patience were obliged to admit 
that even toffee may become tiresome.—W. H. 


Royat ALBERT Hatu.—Here was another rallying point for 
the gathering of the clans to commemorate the 124th anniversary 
of the lad that was born in Kyle. It is a far cry to the 25th of 
January, 1759, when Robert Burns first saw the light in “ the 
auld clay biggin’,” twa miles frae Ayr, yet each year serves but 
to deepen the veneration in which the poet’s memory is held by 
leal-hearted Scotsmen the wide world o’er. In this regard the 
poet has accurately expressed the national sentiment in these 
lines :— 

‘* Still o’er these scenes the memory wakes 
And fondly broods with miser care, 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 
The nature of this impression was vividly manifested at the above 
hall on Thursday sn. As in former years, the commemoration 
took the form of a Scottish Festival under the conductorship of 
Mr William Carter, when a crowded audience assembled to the 
spirit-stirring strains of the pipers of Her Majesty’s Scots Guards, 
The concert opened with the overture to Guy Mannering, 
efficiently rendered by a small but capable orchestra, and the 
first part of the programme was confined exclusively to Scottish 
song, the second part being devoted to a representation of 
“The Garden Scene from aust.” We question the pro- 
priety of this selection, We again affirm that the réper- 
toire of the Doric Muse is sufficiently extensive to fill the 
programme without extraneous assistance; and surely if the 
occasion is borne in mind, apart from the fact that 
Scotsmen are invited to “assist” at a Scottish Festival, 
more consideration should be bestowed in the arrangement 
of the programme. We may also add that a change in 
some of the numbers would be acceptable. It becomes somewhat 
monotonous to hear the same pieces year after year, and this can 
only have one result, which we are quite sure the entrepreneur 
can hardly desire. The artists were Mesdmes Marie Roze, 
Antoinette Sterling, Enriquez and Dumtsa, Mdlles Le Brun and 
Patti Winter, (Mdlle Carlotta Badia through indisposition, being 
unable to appear), Messrs Vernon Rigby, Barrington Foote, and 
James Sauvage. In the “Blue bells of Scotland” and “ Caller 
Herrin’,” Mdme Sterling roused the perfervidum Scotorum, as is 
her wont. She successfully resisted an inevitable encore for the 
former, but to the persistent demonstrations which followed her 
rendering of the latter, she complied with a song entitled “ The 
rain is on the river.” Mdme Enriquez in “ Angus Macdonald,” a 
new Scotch song by Roeckel, sustained her high reputation as an 
artist, her second effort being the martial “Scot’s wha hae,” a 
song which can only have full justice done to it by artists of the 
rougher sex. This notwithstanding, the gifted lady showed that 
she had caught the spirit of the poet, and the loud applause which 
greeted her on retiring, gave evidence that she had gained the 
sympathies of the audience. Mdme Dumtsa, appropriately 
habited in a “ Stewart tartan” scarf, sang with acceptance “ John 
Anderson, my jo,” and we must compliment her on the clearness 
of her enunciation, but, we think a little more pathos would have 
improved her rendering of this pathetic lay. Miss Patti Winter 
in “ Robin Adair,” and “ Auld Robin Gray,” showed that she was 
making progress in her art. Mr James Sauvage, by the true 
flavour which he imparted to the “auld Scot's sangs” set down 
for him, reaped “golden opinions.” This was especially 
noticeable in his second song “The hundred pipers,” his first 
being the Jacobite “Bonnie Prince Charlie.” “Green grow the 
rashes, O,” was the selection of Mr Barrington Foote, and although 
artistically rendered, there was an absence of the pawky element, 
Which is absolutely indispensable to make this song “tell,” 
especially amongst Scotsmen. ‘The Adagio and Finale from the 
Scotch Symphony of Mendelssohn by the orchestra afforded 
variety to the entertainment, and an additional attraction was a 
Violin solo entitled “ Airs Ecossais” (Hauser), rendered in splendid 


style by Herr Poznanski, who was compelled toreturn to the platform 
and respond to a loud encore. 


The efforts of the choir deserve a 














word of commendation. Their selections comprised “ Pibroch o’ 
Donuil Dhu,” “ Duncan Gray,” “ Ye banks and braes,” “O wert 
thou in the cauld blast ” (finely given by the sopranos and altos), 


and “The Land o’ the Leal.” The latter had to be repeated in 
reply to a re-demand, but we observed the same defect to which 
we adverted on a previous occasion, namely, taking at fortissimo 
the line, “Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean.” We repeat, the 
thought embodied in the line referred to is one that appeals to 
the deepest affections of the human heart. Any reference to our 
dear departed touches the springs of chastened grief, and should, 
therefore, in song as in speech, be rendered with subdued 
reverence—ianissimo. “ Auld lang syne,” given by the choir 
with spirit, brought the first part to a close. In the second part, 
the characters in the Garden Scene from Faust were as follows: 
Margherita, Mdme Marie Rose; Martha, Mdme L. Dumsta; Siebel, 
Mdlle Le Brun ; Faust, Mr Vernon Rigby; and Mephistofele, Mr 
Barrington Foote. With such an ensemble, a successful result was 
a foregone conclusion. Mr Edwin Bending was at the organ, and 
Mr William Carter wielded the ddton, co-operating with Mr 
Bending as accompanist.— WETSTAR. 


SHADOWS.* 


The course of love is like a stream, 
That often turns awry, 

And o’er a maiden’s fondest dream 
The shadows darkly fly. 

Tis ever thus ; a world of care 
Steals o’er the heart unseen ; 

Bright hopes will fade, vows be unsaid ? 
When shadows come between ; 

But little streams their tracks regain 
Ere in the ocean lost, 

And maidens’ hopes grow bright again 
Though oft with shadows cross’d. 











The evening bells chime sweet and low, 
The winds are hushed to rest, 

And twilight shadows come and go, 
Like thoughts that are unblest : 
One shadow dims the cold grey stone 
That hides him from her sight, 

A hasty word—and he has gone 
Without his kind “ Good night.” 
‘* Can this be love ?”’ the maiden sighs, 
‘© Are vows not what they seem?” 
The shadow on her heart replies : 
‘© Sweet Love, thou art a dream.” 


The morning bells ring bright and clear, 
Night’s shadows all have gone, 
The golden sunlight gilds the mere 
And warms the cold grey stone. 
Sweet Love resumes its potent sway 
And heals the cruel smart, 
An angel’s wing has brushed away 
The shadows of the heart. 
’Tis ever thus; a world of joy 
Steals o’er the heart unseen 
When love estranged finds vows unchanged, 


Though shadows come between. 
* Copyright. WETSTAR. 
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Sr PrrerspurcH.—The season at the Imperial Theatres here, 
and in Moscow, has, after lasting four months, been brought to a 
close with a deficit of no less than two million roubles. The princi- 
pal reason of this unsatisfactory state of things appears to be the 
increased prices of admiesion, which have exercised a deterrent 
effect on the play-going public. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


Direcror—Mx 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


THE TWELNTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 5, 1883, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in E flat, Op. 58, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
ceilo, first time (Spohr)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Straus, and 
Pitti; Song, ‘The mighty trees bend” (Schubert)—Miss Carlotta Elliot ; 
Nocturne, in G, Op 37, No, 2. and Waltzes, in C sharp minor and D flat, Op. 64, 
for pian: forte alone, first time (Chopin}—Mr Charles Hallé. 

Part IL.—Sonata, in G@ major, Op. 78, for pianoforte and violin (Brahms)—Mr 
Ch ries Hallé and Mdme Norman-Neéruda ; Songs, ‘‘ Widmung” and “ Waldfahrt’ 
(Franz)—Miss Carlotta Elliot; Variations, in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, first time: (Beethoven)—Mr Charles Hallé, Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 











THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 3, 1883, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
jProgramme. 

Quartet, in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola,and violoncello (Mendelssohn)— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Ogni pena piu 
spetite ” (Pergolesi)—Miss Thudichum ; Sonata, in C major, Op. 24, for piano- 
torte alone (Weber)—Mr Charles Hallé; Sonata,in D major, for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Handel)—Mdme Norman-Néruda and Mr Charles 
Hulé: Song, ‘‘ Kennst du das Land” (Beethoven)—Miss Thudichum ; Trio, in 
1) major, Op. 7, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mr 
Charles Hallé, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


BIRTH. 


On January 25th, at Sydenham, the wife of ALFRED LITTLETON, 
Esq., of a daughter. 
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Gustave Dore, 


A world of wild invention suddenly 
Struck from the golden galuay of Art! 
There Titan phantasy toiled at tasks to try, 


A Briareus of dreams. To plumb and chart, 
Those guifs of vision grandiose and grim, 

Were work beyond the timid souls who coast 
Safe shores of commonplace, whom wizard Wuim, 

Lured never to wild water-wastes; whose boast, 
Is go-cart loyalty to the dull round 

Of their pedestrian plodder, misnamed Truth ,— 
The meagre marionette in whom is found, 

Nor manhood’s fiery force nor grace of youth. 
Dork ts dead! Scarce early, for the days 

* Of the creator are not measured quite 

By custom's clock ; yet all too soon the rays 

Fade from nis world, where almost every light, 
Save the sluw-growing gleam of Beauty, shone. 

Duller at least our world that his wild world is gone. 


—Punch. 











Mpmx Montieny-Rémavry will play Beethoven's Concerto in 
C minor at the concerts of the Paris Conservatory on the 11th 
and 18th inst. 

jizrr JuLKs Srockuavsen, as leading Professor of Singing, 
wiil join Bernhard Scholz, the new Director, in the management 
of the Hoch Conservatory of Music at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 








The Hast Day. 


Perhaps I may never see your face again 
Before much grey is mingled with the gold, 
And many years have made us very old 
And careless if old memories remain. 
Perhaps I may never see your face again 
Ere one of us be lying quiet and cold, 
Hidden for ever by the churchyard mould 
From eyes that ache for other eyes in vain. 





To-day, warm-sighing Youth may suffer change ; 
To-morrow, Life itself may cease to be, 

With all its pleasure and its bitter pain. 

But, O my dear, if we should meet again 

Ere long, let not the loveliest of the three— 

Let not the face of Love seem old and strange ! 


Polkaw. 











The Dav of Going Atay. 

In a dull mood where Hope no more held sway, 
I saw the sad stars of the Southern night, 

Like wasted lives, sigh themselves out of sight 
Before the cloudless coming of the day. 

While the black hours slowly turned to grey, 

I saw the cold dawn, beautiful and bright, 
Rise into Heaven, leading wondrous light 
Along the silence of the Eastern way. 


And then the sun shone ; and the sky’s deep blue 
Began to burn; and, like a lake, the sea 

Lay ; and the air was soft; and each green tree 
A separate glory to the sunshine grew. 

And, seeing all these things, I thought of you, 
And mourned to think that such a day should be. 


Polkaw. 








WAGNERISM. 


Richard Wagner has again appeared in print—we do not mean 
music type—and his subject is naturally himself. This famous man 
will not trust the historians of the future. He makes his own history 
while the years go on, and even as a hen publicly announces when 
she has enriched the world’s food supply to the extent of an egg, so 
nothing can happen in his life without a full, true, and particular 
account from the most authoritative source. This is exceedingly 
kind of Herr Wagner. It interests the present generation, and adds 
materially to the data from which our descendants, making him a 
psychological study, will arrive at a conclusion. Of course, a 
profound egoism underlies the master’s communications to his 
friends, but it need not concern us, being, indeed, of a harmless and 
amusing kind. There is an egoism which affects seclusion from a 
world against whose unworthiness it rails in the dark and the 
distance. Beethoven was not free from this unpleasant form of self- 
consciousness, Wagner, on the other hand, knows nothing of it. The 
Viennese recluse, in his assurance of supreme genius, saw the 
unheeding multitude as an object of scorn; the idol of Bayreuth, 
standing on a pedestal we know not how many cubits high, loses no 
chance of attracting attention. Of the two, Wagner is much the 
more agreeable. There is something “childlike and bland ”—some- 
thing of touching naiveté—in his attitude and expression. Moreover, 
he thus puts himself in harmony with an artistic movement of 
which he is the impelling force, and that without him cannot exist. 
When we talk of Wagnerism we are conscious of an immense indi- 
viduality, embodying the incommunicable life and spirit of the 
whole subject. The man is as essential to the thing called after him 
as was the first Napoleon to his Empire. Perhaps a consciousness 
of this impels Wagner to keep himself always in evidence. He has 
lieutenants; so had yes and, most likely, the musician 
reckons them up with the result arrived at by the soldier. The 
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case of both is illustrated by a pyramid balanced on its apex. Dis- 
turb that and down tumbles the whole fabric. The bulk of the 
structure—even the ‘‘ chief corner-stone ”—cannot help itself. This 
is one of the disadvantages attending an artificial position. Put the 
pyramid on its base, pe though you knock the apex off it will still 
stand firm, But who has tried to conceive Wagnerism without 
Wagner? Not, we venture to say, the great man himself, save, 
perhaps, in moments of despondency, when the doubtful nature of 
the problem has led to a fresh personal exhibition. 

The master’s latest deliverance refers to an episode in his youthful 
days, linked with an event as recent as the Christmas just passed. 
Directly egoistic it is no more than obliquely polemical and 
aggressive. We all know what the writer means when he speaks of 
‘the Christian era of Leipsic, which few of my fellow-citizens will 
remember.” We understand what he had in his mind when 
describing a Leipsic journalist as ‘perfectly indifferent as to how a 
thing sounded,” and we can detect the covert sneer in the statement 
that Mendelssohn, on hearing T'annhiiuser, professed himself pleased 
with ‘an entry in canon form in the adagio of the second finale.” 
For such things one looks when Wagner writes, and surprise at their 
fewness here would be great indeed did one not know that the letter 
was written at a season consecrated to peace and goodwill. The 
significance of the communication lies in its curious and characteristic 
ming of importance for facts of the smallest personal interest. 
Herr Wagner ushers in his subject as a ‘‘ very mysterious affair 
indeed,” and speaks of the facts relating to it as “historic.” 
Naturally, the exordium calls us to attention. What can this cele- 
brated personage have to say? Has he discovered another world- 
wide conspiracy against himself; or found out the secret of con- 
sistency ; or received proof that the people who write volumes on 
such subjects as the daybreak in Parsifal are commissioned by 
enemies to bring him into ridicule? Of nothing so portentous does 
the poet-musician speak. He has only to state that an orchestral 
symphony composed and lost by him fifty years ago has been 
recovered and was performed at Venice last Christmas in honour of 
his wife’s birthday. Regarded as an event, this is not startling. 
Youthful effusions are apt to get lost, and not unfrequently mentees 4 
sins in being sure to ‘ find out”’ their perpetrators at a time when 
they excite no pride. In the recovery of his work, nevertheless, Herr 
Wagner finds the text of a long discourse which derives its interest 
partly from the writer, partly from that of which it speaks. The 
letter, addressed to Herr Fritzoch, of the ‘‘ Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt,” and translated by an English contemporary, informs us how, 
in the Christian era of Leipsic aforesaid, Wagner submitted a 
symphony to the ‘‘worthy old gentleman, Hofrath Rochlitz,” 
who then presided over the Gewandhaus concerts. The worthy 
old gentleman looked at the work, and at its author, and was 
astonished, He pushed up his spectacles, exclaiming, ‘‘ How 
is this? You are quite a boy! r had expected a much older, 
because a very experienced composer.” These words Wagner, as 
we see, did not forget, nor did Hofrath Rochlitz neglect the sym- 
phony, which was duly performed, first by the Euterpe Society, as 
an experimental measure, and then at the Gewandhaus. Wagner 
himself ‘‘thought it did not sound well,” but Herr Laube, armed 
with perfect indifference to sounds good or ill, praised it in his paper, 
and ‘‘a little surprise and sufficient approval dismissed me till some 
future time.” The Christian era at Leipsic came to an end, and a 
Jewish dispensation began with the advent of Mendelssohn. At 
that period Wagner had no reason to suppose himself an object of 
hatred in the eyes of the whole Hebrew nation, and, though he had 
taken to opera, conceived the possibility of benefitting by an 
approach to the brilliant young Berliner whose star was then soar- 
ing upward in the firmament of music. Wagner says he ‘ obeyed 
a strange impulse by presenting to—or, rather, forcing upon— 
Mendelssohn the manuscript of my symphony ;” and it may, 
indeed, seem to him an extraordinary thing that he should have 
honoured with so much notice the master whose music, twenty years 
later, he would handle only in kid gloves. The strangeness, how- 
ever, is not apparent to us, seeing, as we do, in Wagner's conduct 
the very natural desire of a young and struggling man to work his 
way into notice. On the other hand, it seems a little odd that, 
when handing over his manuscript, he asked that it might not be 
looked at, only kept. The artful youth had read ‘Blue Beard,” 
and knew how curiosity is stimulated by a desire that it should not 
be indulged. Wagner even confesses to the thought that, ‘after 
all, he may look at it, and tell me something about it.” On his part 
Mendelssohn seems to have taken Wagner at his word. Anyhow, 
he kept the manuscript so effectually that it has never been dis- 
covered from that day to this, and very probably he did not look at 
it. Half a century, or nearly, went by, and Wagner had forgotten 
even the themes of his youthful work, when he heard of a port- 
manteau full of music at Dresden. In what he now calls his 








“wild days” the master had quitted the Saxon capital with more 
regard for haste than baggage. The long-neglected portmanteau 
turned out to be his, and in it, nearly complete, were the band parts 
of the lost symphony. 

Wagner welcomed his juvenile work in a manner with which it 
is not difficult to sympathize. Moreover, he found it instructive 
with regard to the typical course of musically-productive natures on 
their road to real independence, and we are hardly surprised to 
learn that, having the symphony and the Nibelungen in the same 
field of view, he discovered nothing prophetic in the first outpour- 
ings of the composer. The young musician, according to our 
eminent epistolar, passes through three stages, assuming that he 
lives out a complete artistic life. First, he flounders about in so- 
called melodious production—a kind of embryonic state, in which 
a man stammeringly imitates his favourite models, and learns that 
he can be independent only by gaining a perfect command of form. 
This knowledge marks entrance upon the second stage, in which 
scholastic exercises are everything. Form mastered, it is to be 
presumed, for the fact is not stated, independence begins. It cer- 
tainly began with Wagner, who complacently assures the world 
that, first of all, he made himself a respectable contrapuntist, as 
the ‘‘excellent Rochlitz” admitted. We wish with all possible 
earnestness that the young Wagners of the present day would 
follow in the footsteps of their grand exemplar, and become respect- 
able contrapuntists likewise. Instead of this, they start from the 
last of the master’s three stages. They are independent all at once, 
and talk philosophy before they can articulate, dance a pas seul 
before they have acquired the “‘first position,” and ship as able 
seamen ere they can distinguish a painter from a jibboom. Let 
them rest assured that Wagner’s three stages will not be forgotten 
when they come before us with reams of incoherence and acres of 
intensity. We shall not ask them to go back to the condition of 
floundering melodists, but simply to care for a time only about 
themes and their treatment, to delight in the fugal stretto, and 
revel in counterpoint. Many of them would never emerge from 
this disciplinary region, and that in itself would be a delightful 
result ; for the rest, we should see a majority ‘‘ clothed and in their 
right mind.” Because of these considerations, Wagner's letter is 
a useful, as well as entertaining and innocuous production. The 
provocation to so much self-complacency may be small ; but even 
displays of egoism have their value, unconscious though the exhibitor 
may be of the fact. There only remains to hope that, stimulated 
by the symphony of fifty years ago, Wagner will show us what he 
can do in the same line now, and make possible a thorough test of 
his theory that juvenile musical works are valueless as indications 
of those to follow.—D. 7’. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.— Siegfried, second day of Wagner's 
Trilogy, was performed for the first time at the Frankfort New 
Opera House. 

CrystaL PaLace.—The arrangements for the great Handel 


_ Festival in June next at the Crystal Palace are now well forward. 


Sir Michael Costa has again accepted the post of conductor, 
which he has filled at every Festival since the preliminary one 
of 1857, and among the engagements of soloists made or pending 
are those of Mesdames Albani and Valleria, Trebelli and Patey, 
Anna Williams and Annie Marriott; Messrs Edward Lloyd and 
Maas, Mr Santley and Signor Foli, Messrs Bridson and F. King. 

Socrery or Barrish Artists.—Mr Edward Freeman has 
resigned the post of acting secretary to this Society, and in the 
autumn will inaugurate a new series of Exhibitions, to be entitled 
the “19th Century Art Society,” at the Conduit Street Galleries, 
so well known in the past season in connection with the “ Christ 
before Pilate,” of Michael de Munkicsy. 


Tue Bristot Musican Fxstivat.—The Executive Committee of 
the Bristol Musical Festival Society, in their report just issued, state 
that, after paying all the expenses in carrying on the work of ber 
past three years—intermediate concerts and — elementary an 
advanced singing-classes, as well as the fourth triennial festival in 
October last--the accounts show a balance of £362, including the 
sum of £214 collected after the morning performance during the 
festival on behalf of the local medical charities. In accordance with 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the Society in May last, = 
balance of receipts by sale of tickets, £148, has been paid to Mr 
O. D. Cave, the treasurer of the Bristol Scholarship Fund of the 
Royal College of Music. In closing their report, the committee 
acknowledge the public spirit displayed by the ladies and — 
of the festival choir in placing their voluntary services at the 
disposal of the Society. 
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CONCERTS. 

Scuupert Socrery.—The soirée for the inauguration of the 
seventeenth season of this excellent society took place at St James’s 
Hall on Friday, the 26th Jan., on which occasion several members 
made their first appearance. Amongst the artists who took part 
were Mesdames Lennon, Maynard, Ettie, Cullum, and Hayes; Messrs 
Egbert Roberts, Frith, Hause, Otto Booth, Henkel, &c. Herr 
Schuberth conducted. The first concert of the present season will 
take place on the 8th March next. 

Miss Atice CRUTTENDEN, a clever pupil of Miss Cowen, gave a 
Dramatic Recital on Thursday night, at Steinway Hall. Miss 
Cruttenden was ably assisted in the recitations by her teacher, Miss 
Cowen, by Miss Emma Allitsen, the charming contralto, and by 
Mr W. S. Rising, tenor (from the Comedy Theatre), the latter taking 
the place of Mr Isidore de Lara, who was unavoidably absent through 
indisposition. Mr Algernon Lindo presided ably at the piano. The 
hall was well filled by a fashionable audience. Number after number 
was encored, and the recital altogether was a remarkable success. 

Sienor Monart-Rocca’s preliminary ‘‘ Cosmopolitan ” concert on 
Tuesday night at Steinway Hall was a great success. A young 
singer, Miss Etty (soprano,, was very successful in the once popular 
waltz by Venzano, as well as in a Scotch song. Signor Tosti’s 
“Aprile,” sung by Signor Monari-Rocca, was unanimously 
encored. Then the Hungarian song (encored), Proch’s ‘‘ Das Mor- 
gen Fensterln” (‘‘ At morning’s break”), sung by Mdme Lieb- 
hart, the Russian song by Mdme De Vaney, and the grand trio from 
I Lombardi (Verdi) by Mdme Vogri, Signors De Monaco and Monari- 
Rocca, delighted the audience immensely. Godefroid’s ‘‘ Danse des 
Sylphes” was well played by Mdme Leonie Bianki. The romanza, 
‘*Se” (Denza), sung by Signor De Monaco, and “‘ Le Muletier des 
Calabres” (Massé), sung by Signor Monari-Rocca, were both encored. 
Signor Erba, the violinist, made a great impression in Bazzini’s 
Elegia, and we must not omit to mention with praise Mdme Vogri's 
singing (in German) of Mozart’s aria, ‘‘ Parto, ta ben mio ” (Clemenza 
di Tito). 


artists, concluded the concert with effect. 


THE first annual meeting and conversazione of the Medical Union | 
| recital, and the success of the experiment will doubtless impel the 
| promoters to further attempts of the kind there. 
W. Richardson, F.R.S., a ‘‘ grand vocal and instrumental concert,” | 


Society was held at the Holborn Town Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
January 3lst. After an address to students of medicine by Dr 


was given under the direction of Signor D’Havet Zuccardi and Mr 
W. R. Cave, assisted by the following artists: Misses Lennon, 
Maynard, and Marie Hayward, Mdlle Noemi Etty, Signor Salviani, 
Messrs H. Gordon, and ViottiCollins, Dr Armand Semple, and themem- 
bers of the West London Orehestral Society. The first part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of songs by modern composers among which were 
the “ Polonaise” from Ambroise Thomas’ Mignon, remarkably 
well rendered by Mdlle Noemi Etty, and Signor Zuccardi’s melodious 
ballad ‘* Old days,” sung by Miss M. Lennon. The second part of 
the programme was instrumental and included Auber’s overture to 
La Siréne, Haydn’s Symphony, No. 2, in D, Mr W. R. Cave’s over- 
ture ‘‘ Coeur de Lion,” a solo on the violin (Mr Viotti Collins), anda 
solo on the flute (Mr Robert Tomkins), the concert concluding with 
a Hungarian dance by Mr W. R. Cave, played by the band of the 
West London Orchestral Society, under the direction of the 
composer, 

THE first of a series of Subscription Concerts at the Lecture Room, 
Belsize Square, which took place on Wednesday evening, was very 
well attended. The programme was suited to the occasion ; and the 
singers were—Misses Luise von Hennig and Grace Damian, Messrs. 
Ernest Cecil and Cecil Traherne, assisted by Herr Otto Booth 
(violin) and Mdme Mina Gould (pianoforte). Mdme Gould was 
warmly applauded after her performance of a fantasia on Irish airs, 
and Rubinstein’s “‘ Melody in F.” The talented pianist also accom- 
panied the singers in thorough musicianly style. Miss Von Hennig 
sung some German Lieder in orthodox style, but English ballads do 
not suit her so well. Miss Damian was successful in her two songs— 
‘* Good-bye” (Tosti) and ‘‘ The Last Dream ” (Cowen), refusing, like 
a sensible artist, to take an encore. Messrs Traherne and Cecil 
gave the greatest pleasure with their duets, being loudly recalled 
after each. These talented young singers are, we are informed, 
specially engaged for Miss Beata Francis’s tour, in April, with Mr 

dward Lloyd, &e. We have rarely heard duets for male voices 
rendered with so much finish as by these young singers. At the 
next concert Miss Ada Cavendish has kindly consented to recite, 
which will prove an additional attraction. 


Mr Wit.ine’s Cuorr.—The second of the performances of this 
choir, which may be looked upon as a revised version of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, took place on Tuesday evening at St James’, 





Signor Li-Calsi and his promising pupil, Miss Arthur, | 
played a duet on airs from Betly arranged for two pianofortes, and | 
the ‘‘ Preghiera” from Rossini’s Mos¢ in Egitto, sung by all the | 





Hall under the direction and governance of its founder, Mr Willing, 
the whilom organist of the defunct institution. The oratorio given 
was the Elijah of Mendelssohn, a work but too potently calculated 
to test the pretensions of any choral body to which it is entrusted 
for representation. The singers which constitute Mr Willing’s choir 
are chiefly, it is understood, draughts from the disbanded forces of 
the late society, and no doubt had much useful experience under the 
baton of Sir Michael Costa, but their performances on Tuesday 
night, though earnest and well intentioned, were hardly of the 
finished class, which might reasonably have been expected, owing, 
probably, to uncertain and insufficient preparation—always a point 
of difficulty where amateurs and semi-professionals are concerned ; 
and hence the oratorio was listened to under circumstances of dis- 
advantage when the ‘‘still small voice” of comparison made itself 
heard, as it occasionally would do, in spite of the disposition to 
quell it, The solos were bestowed upon artists, in several instances, 
of high prominence, as in the case of Mr Edward Lloyd and Mdme 
Patey, upon whom the principal tenor and contralto airs devolved, 
and whose exemplary ability in dealing with them is now a matter 
of permanent and undisturbed history. Miss Anna Williams, again, 
has made an indelible impression upon the lovers of the oratorio, 
both in London and the provinces, by her delivery of the soprano 
music, and she maintained the reputation she has won by her sing- 
ing on Tuesday night, which, although somewhat redundant and 
overstrained in style, as it is now her questionable custom to affect, 
was fraught with intelligent significance. Mr Frederick King 
appeared for a while in the part of the prophet but was unfortu- 


_ nately so much impeded by a growing hoarseness that he had to 


abandon it to Mr James Sauvage, a gentleman who sang lately at 
the Albert Hall with considerable credit. The other assistants in 
the leading vocal duties were Miss Coward (always satisfactory), 
Miss Rosse, Mr A. James, and MrC. Henry. Mr Willing, when 
he entered the orchestra, was received with general cordiality by 
the audience. Mr Eyre presided at the organ.—H. 


—) — 


PROVINCIAL, ; 
Yarmovta (Norfolk).—For the first time the magnificent organ 
in the parish church was, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 23rd, used for a 


It was estimated 
that upwards of 1400 persons were present. Mr Henry Stonex, the 
organist, presided at the instrument, and with his customary 
marked ability played the following pieces -—Andante and allegro in 
D (Bach); adagio in B flat (Spohr) ; prayer in E flat (Guilmant) ; 
Andante in F (Smart) ; Offertoire in E (Batiste) ; Adagio in A flat 
(Mendelssohn); March in B flat (Silas); Andante grazioso in G 
(Smart); Andante in G (Smart); Festive March (Smart); and the 
Dead March from Saul. Upwards of £8 was collected after the 
recital for the fund for enlarging the organ. 

BrigHtTon.—The banqueting room of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
was, on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 27th, filled with a brilliant 
audience to hear Mdme Sophie Menter recite on the pianoforte. 
The distinguished lady’s programme was arranged with examples 
of the school in which she specially excels. Schumann’s Carnaval 
commenced the music, and several of its numbers were played with 
an intention giving them an individual reading. Amongst these, 
Schubert’s Serenade and ‘‘ Hark the Lark,” transcribed by Liszt, 
given with well-defined rhythm and extreme delicacy, were also 
received with delight, while Weber's ‘‘ Invitation a la Valse,” with 
its present-day writing out by Tausig, was splendidly played, and 
the same may be said of Liszt’s tarantelle from La Muette de Portici, 
with which the matinée concluded. Mdme Menter was re-called to 
the platform to receive hearty acknowledgments of her exceptional 
powers, and the great success attending the recital under notice has 
induced her to announce another, to take place on the 10th Feb., 
in the programme of which Beethoven’s Sonata appassionata has an 
honoured place.—H. C. B. 

Lynn.—The first concert of the present season was given by the 
members of the Philharmonic Society, in the Music Hall, Atheneum, 
on Friday evening, January 19th. The chorus consisted of about 
100 voices, and the band between twenty and thirty performers, led 
by Mr J. Bray. Dr Horace Hill, of Norwich, conducted. The 
peat vocalists were—Miss Ellen Lamb, Miss E. Dones, Mr S. 

ower, and Mr R. D, Lacey. The applause which was given 
testified to the audience’s appreciation of their performances. Mr 
J. Francis Barnett’s cantata, 7'he Ancient Mariner, was given in the 
first part of the concert, the second part being miscellaneous. 

Torquay.—Mr Charles Fowler's concert at the theatre on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Jan. 24th, was in several respects of exceptional 
interest. In the first place—says the Torquay Times—it was 
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probably the most picturesque concert ever given in Torquay. Mr 
Daly by an ingenious re-arrangement of the ‘‘ Halls of Radiance ” 
scene of the pantomime, tastefully supplemented by statuary and 
evergreen shrubs, contrived a brilliant stage ‘‘ set,” which was the 
subject of general admiration; and when the executants were 

rouped round the superb concert-grand, generously sent down by 
Seems Broadwood specially for the matinée, the whole tableau 
presented an appearance in —— contrast to the usual common- 
place aspect of a morning concert. 'Theprogrammewaschosen entirely 
from the works of Mr Fowler, who was aided in its exposition by 
Miss Dinah Shapley and Miss Velthusen (piano), Mr Rice (violin) 
and by Miss Mary re, Miss a Santley and Mr C. Wenham as 
vocalists. The interest of the vocal part of the concert was centered 
in a selection from Mr Fowler’s opera Albert von Tinkel, the work 
evidently of a thorough musician and of one abounding in melodious 
thoughts, happily carried out. The opera was cordially received by 
the audience and the concert was altogether a perfect success. 

BirMINGHAM.—The programme of the fourth concert of Mr 
Stratton’s Chamber series, given on Monday in the Masonic Hall, 
was excellent. As customary, a work new to Birmingham was 
brought forward, the selection being an early composition of the 
ra bab 9 composer, J. S. Svendsen. The programme was as 
follows :— 

Sonata, in A minor (Op 19) for pianoforte and violin (Rubinstein) ; Octet, 

in A major, for strings (Svendsen); Ballade, in G minor, for pianoforte 
(Chopin) ; Quintet, in G minor (Op 17), strings (Onslow). 
The performance of these pieces was all that could be desired, Dr 
Heap being the pianist po Mr Ward violinist.—At the third concert 
of the Festival Choral Society, which took place in the Town Hall 
on Thursday, the leading attraction was Berlioz’s Faust with full 
band and chorus, the principal artists being, Miss Mary Davies, 
Messrs Edward Lloyd, tntuke, and Lander ; Mr Stockley, as usual, 
conducted.—The eleventh annual soirée in connection with the 
Amateur Harmonic Association, was held on Monday evening at the 
Town Hall, when, by the permission of the Mayor, the hall was 
illuminated by the electric light. Members and their friends 
attended to the number of about 300. An excellent band supplied 
by Messrs Rogers and Priestley, performed the music for the ball, 
which was the chief feature of the gathering, and a concert by some 
of the members of the association was given at intervals during the 
evening. 








ViennA.—On Wednesday night Gounod’s 7'ribut de Zamora was 
produced at the Opera House, with Madame Pauline Lucca in the 
principal part. That great singer was admirably supported, and 
nothing had been neglected to do full justice to the French maestro’s 
last operatic composition. Nevertheless its success before the 
Vienna public was chiefly, if not altogether, due to the splendid 
dramatic rendering of rae Chal Lucca, who had had the opportunity 
of seeing the part for which she was cast performed by Madame 
Krauss at the Paris Grand Opera. It was, if I mistake not, an 
artistic triumph for Madame Krauss, and so it has been for Madame 
Lucca. Orchestra, chorus, and mise-en-scéne were perfect in every 
detail, as they invariably are at the Opera House, of Vienna.—Daily 
Telegraph. 

Paris.—M. Oberthiir’s concert in the Salle Erard, on Monday 
evening, January 22, was eminently successful. His Trio in F minor 
(violin, violoncello, and harp) played by MM. Nadaud, Loeb, and 
the composer, was immensely applauded, and the artists called back 
to receive the congratulations of the audience. The same success 
attended his “ Meditation” for harp alone, and his duet for two 
harps on airs from Les Huguenots (played hy the composer and M. 
Hasselmans). Mdlle Nadaud made a ‘‘hit” in the air from Le pré 
aux Cleres (‘Souvenir du jeune Age ”), the violin obbligato part being 
exceedingly well played by the singer’s brother, Mons. E. Nadaud. 
M. Levilly pleased greatly by the way in which rendered Plan- 
quette’s romance, ‘ Vieux Billets-doux,” and M. Laub’s solos 
on the violoncello, (an Elégie and Serenade), were rendered with 
expression and taste. The rooms were filled by an aristocratic 
audience (pace, La République), to whom the concert evidently 
gave perfect satisfaction. 

BrvsseELs.—Arrigo Boito’s Mejfistofele has fully justified public 
expectation and achieved a real success at the Théitre de la Monnaie. 
Great credit is due to the artists, Mdmes Duvivier and Deschamps, 
MM. Jourdain, Gresse, and Delaguerriére, as well as to M. Dupont, 
the conductor. The opera is splendidly put on the stage.—Herr 
Angelo Neumann, with his travelling company, is giving his 
Nibelungen performances. On the first night, when Rheingold was 
played, several artistic celebrities were present from Paris, among 
them being MM. Lalo and Massenet.—Joseph Wieniawski has given 


two concerts here, 








LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr John Boosey’s Seventh Ballad Concert (seventeenth season) 
at St James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic audience—so enthusiastic, indeed, that they 
would have every piece sung twice, until a request was made from 
the platform that the audience would kindly refrain from demand- 
ing any more encores, as the concert would be prolonged to an 
unreasonably late hour. The request was received with great 
good humour, and the concert was allowed to proceed in its 
“integrity.” The greatest vocal successes of the evening were 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, in Hullah’s“ Three Fishers,” Mr 
Edward Lloyd, in Stephen Adams’ “ Romany Lass,” Mr May- 
brick, in the same composer’s “Silver Cup,’ Mr Santley in 
Hatton’s ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,” and Miss Mary Davies, in a 
new song by Molloy, “ The Way of the World.” Mdme Norman- 
Néruda made a sensation by her wonderful performance of an 
“ Allegro and Vivace,” for the violin, by Corelli, and Mdme 
Menter astonished every one by her execution of Liszt’s “Tarantelle 
de la Muette de Portici” (Masaniello), rendered so popular by 
Miss Marie Krebs some few seasons back. The South London 
Choral Association gave some of their favourite part-songs, and 
Mr Sidney Naylor, facile princeps of accompanists, was at his usual 
post. Next Wednesday evening (Ash Wednesday), a “ Grand 
Sacred Concert” is announced, and on the ensuing Wednesday 
evening (February 14) the Eighth Ballad Concert will be given, 
when the programme is to consist of old English songs and 
ballads. 


== 


MISS ROSA KENNEY. 


The special entertainment given at the Gaiety Theatre for the 
berefit of the widow of Charles Lamb Kenney, was prefaced with 
the following graceful address, written by Mr H. S. Leigh, and 
admirably delivered by Mr Fernandez :— 

A frolic fancy, tireless on the wing, 

A subtle wit which never left a sting, 

A mem’ry stocked with aptly pleasant lore, 

A tongue to set a table in a roar ; 

Mirth ever fresh to grace the comic scene, 

To lyric smooth or jest adroitly keen ; 

A critic’s power, for ever kindly plied ; 

These all took flight when Charles Lamb Kenney died ; 
Whose nature, fondly faithful to the end, 

Ne’er made one enemy nor lost one friend. 

Few lives are left among us less to blame 

Than his who bore the gentle ‘‘ Elia’s” name. 
Yet tho’ his talents all our praise command, 

Let praise be linked with pity, hand in hand. 

Do as we may, the Fates are stubborn still, 

And make the body tyrant o’er the will ! 

Sore sickness comes—we scarce know how or when— 
To cramp the brain, or paralyse the pen. 

’T was his to bear again and yet again, 

Long days and longer nights of bitter pain ; 

’T was his, when death’s release was growing nigh, 
To leave the world and care without a sigh. 

But one was left, and left forlorn indeed, 

For whom, good friends, ’tis ours to-day to plead. 
Solemn the duty, sacred is the task, 

A favour—still a little one, to ask. 

—'Tis granted! May I please the boon requite 
With joy and thanks—the grateful widow's mite. 

Sheridan’s School for Scandal was the play, Mr Maclean being 
the Sir Peter; Mr Henry Neville, Charles Surface; and Mr 
Hermann Vezin, Joseph. Miss Rosa Kenney essayed the part of 
Lady Teazle, and met with much applause, her best scenes being 
those which called forth the display of emotion. Her brother, 
Mr C. H. Kenney, was Careless ; Miss Florence Boucicault, Lady 
Sneerwell; and Mr Fred. Terry, Trip. Mr and Mrs Arthur 
Stirling, Mr E. Lyons, and Mr Wilford Morgan also took part in 
the performance, 











Vrenna.—Herr Strampfer has not been more fortunate as manager 
of the Carltheater than his predecessor, Herr Tewele. After a 
period of scarcely four months, he has given up his place to the Com- 
pany, who are continuing the performances on the commonwealth 
principle. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
* The concert given on Monday evening proved very interesting, 
and deserved a larger audience than unfavourable weather permitted 
it to have. A quartet by Mozart headed the programme, how ac- 
ceptably amateurs will estimate for themselves when we state that 
it was the beautiful work in B flat (No. 9), one of the set dedicated 
to the King of Prussia, and written when the composer’s genius had 
attained its fullest development. Music more thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the great Salzburg master could not have been put 
forward, while it has a feature of special interest in the character 
of the menuetto and trio, which are movements of singular force 
and fancy. The quartet was admirably played by Mdme Néruda, 
MM. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; heard with marked attention, 
and applauded cordially. It is in the presentation of such classic 
masterpieces that these concerts find their greatest and most abid- 
ing interest. No use can stale them; no familiarity take off the 
edge of their interest. The second concerted piece—Rheinberger’s 
pianoforte quartet in E flat (Op. 38)—represented contemporary art, 
or, rather, that form of it which is a legitimate development of the 
art of the past. For such modern music as this we shall always be 
thankful, since it shows how flexible classic form is, and that a due 
regard for artistic principles, sanctioned by long and illustrious use, 
is not incompatible with free and full expression. Rheinberger’s 
quartet serves, in this regard, as an answer to many arguments, and 
as a corrective to much bad influence. Of its four movements, the 
adagio and menuetto were perhaps the most enjoyed on Monday 
night, the last named especially. Amateurs must have been inter- 
ested to compare the menuetto with that of Mozart played earlier in 
the evening, marking the diversity that they could not fail to 
recognize, and, also, the points of resemblance which placed two 
compositions, separated by nearly a hundred years, distinctly in the 
same category. It is for such artistic order and permanence as this 
that a wise conservatism in music fights. The quartet was, like its 
predecessors, played well, Mdme Frickenhaus being associated, at 
the pianoforte, with Mdme Néruda, M. Hollander, and Signor 
Piatti. Mdme Frickenhaus made her first appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on this occasion, and achieved a distinguished 
success, Weare glad to record the fact, because the lady, despite 
her German name, is an Englishwoman born and bred. She has 
been for some time before the London public, always doing her 
work with the taste of an artist and the skill of an accomplished 


performer. Work done in comparative obscurity, however, lacks | 
the distinction which comes with a great occasion and the supreme | 


effort it provokes. Certain it is that Mdme Frickenhaus never 
played better than on Monday night. Her performance of Schu- 
mann’s Faschingsschwank was quite masterly, having some points, 
such as powerful accent and sustained rhythmic clearness, in com- 
mon with that of Mdme Schumann. The salient features of each 
number were well brought out, the details were filled in neatly and 
surely, while a pure and natural expression satisfied those who 
looked beyond mechanical skill. In short, the lady offered her 
audience an example of genuine pianoforte playing. ‘The audience, 
on their part, accepted it gladly, and at once endorsed the action 
of the director in inviting Mdme Frickenhaus to a post of no less 
difficulty than distinction. At the close of her solo the artist was 
twice re-called amid applause so hearty that its acceptation as an 
encore could not be resisted. The evening had still another triumph, 
which fell to Mdme Néruda, by whoin Riist’s interesting Sonata in 
D minor for violin was magnificently performed. A more impres- 
sive display of skill is not easily conceived, and the audience were 
moved by it to an extraordinary degree. Movement after move- 
ment was applauded, but when the gifted artist had finished her 
task cheers fairly described as enthusiastic filled the hall. To 
make this fine concert yet more memorable, the vocalist was Mr 
Santley, who proved to be in splendid voice. Our favourite baritone 
sang Piatti’s masterly song, ‘‘O swallow, swallow ”—violoncello 
obbligato by the composer—Mendelssohn’s rarely-heard ‘‘ Tréstung,” 
and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ho messo nuove corde,” rendering each with perfect 
taste and finish, with Mr Zerbini as accompanist.—D. 7. 








New Music.—Messrs Ricordi have sent us five new songs respec- 
tively entitled ‘‘ Loved and Lost” (Blumenthal) ; ‘‘ The last dream ” 
and “As years go past” (F. H. Cowen); “Sleep on, dear love” 
(Pinsuti); and ‘“‘ When passions trance” (M. V. White). They are 
each published in different keys, and will be welcome to all admirers 
of the works of their respective composers. 

Opessa.—Ignaz Tedesco, the well-known composer of pianoforte 
drawing-room pieces, died here as far back as the 13th November. 
Born in 1817 at Prague, he was a pupil of Tomaczek’s and resided in 
this town for a ~y 1 time before embracing the career of a travelling 
virtuoso. In 1850 he was appointed pianist to the Grand-Duke of 
Oldenburg. 








SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

The Liverpool papers, in noticing the performance, at the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society's concert, last Tuesday evening, of Sir 
Julius Benedict’s cantata, Graziella, congratulate him on his re- 
appearance in connection with a musical body whose welfare he has 
done so much to promote. Sir Julius, it is observed, had cone 
among the members of the society which owes so much to his care 
and pains, to lay before them his last important work, and to con- 
duct it himself. Graziella was composed for the Birmingham Festi- 
val of last August, and it secured an unequivocal success at its first 
representation, ‘‘ Sir Julius Benedict,” says one journal, ‘‘ now in 
his 79th year, isa living link between two great periods in the 
development of music. He saw the rise of Weber, the master 
who directed his studies after Hummel ; ia Beethoven, whom he met 
in his impressionable youth, there was shown to him the noblest 
genius of a time which, vivitied by the existence of Schubert, gave 
the art an impulse happily still felt; and he has lived to see the 
acceptance of Wagner's theories. Coming to England while yet 
young, Benedict—who had previously enjoyed the acquaintaince of 
such composers as Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Hérold, and Auber 
—superintended the productionat Drury Laneof Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 
an opera which, with all its faults, will keep the name of the com- 
poser alive long after his other works have disappeared from the 
stage. While giving the benefit of his experience to secure success- 


| ful representations of the operas produced by his Irish contemporary 
| between 1838 and 1846, Benedict's own pen was not idle, for it was 


during that period he wrote the operas 7'he Brides of Venice and 
The Crusaders. Many years later he produced, in succession, the 
cantatas Undine, Richard Ceur de Lion, the opera Lily of Killarney, 
and the oratorios St Cecilia and St Peter, not to speak of symphonies 
and works of a lighter class. Industry is one of the strong points of 
Sir Julius. Regarding life as a field of labour, he works without 
cessation, and in his cantata Graziella we have the freshest fruit of 
a tree which shows no sign of decay. When Sir Julius took up, on 
Tuesday night, the place he had during many seasons dignified by 
his presence, the audience accorded him a greeting whose 
warmth was justified by the influence he has exercised in the 
formation of musical taste in the country of his adoption throughout 
well-nigh half a century.” The leading vocalists were Mdme Marie 
Roze, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Frederick King.—Liverpool, 
Jan, 26. 
_—oO- 


DON QUIXOTE. 

There is a vast difference between mere admiration for ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ” as one of the most entertaining romances that have ever 
been written and thoughtful inquiry into the variety and quality of 
Cervantes’ humour, and research into the inner meaning, the pur- 
port, and the spirit of the greatest of prose epics. Thus all earnest 
students of the writings of Miguel De Cervantes y Saavedra should 
be cordially grateful to his Excellency the American Minister for 
the very thoughtful and discriminative ‘‘ Notes on Don Quixote ” 
embodied in a lecture delivered, on Saturday evening, at the 
Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street. Few English- 
speaking men of letters are so peculiarly well qualified as is Mr 
James Russell Lowell to criticise, compare, and expound the beauties 
of Cervantes’ masterpiece. The author of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ” 
and ‘‘ A Fable for Critics,” of ‘‘ Prometheus” and ‘A Legend of 
Brittany,” of ‘‘ Fireside Travels” and ‘‘ My Study Windows,” is not 
only a humorist of the first rank, wise, merry, and original, but also 
a poet, full of reflection and refinement, a polished and genial 
essayist, and a scholar and linguist whose attainments are as 
thorough as they are varied. Mr Lowell has found, in the marginal 
notes which he has made on Cervantes, that the material before him 
was so compact, and the philosophy thereof so diffused, that he 
determined to make his lecture less an essay on the genius of his 
author than a carefully chosen series of extracts from ‘* Don 
Quixote ” itself, which might serve to throw light on the writer's 
incomparable study of human character. The work, to begin with, 
he defined as ‘‘a human book,” in the fullest sense of the word. 
Therein Mr Lowell spoke the simple truth. The term of which he 
made use is no part of the euphuisms of dilettante criticism. There 
are a great many splendid literary performances, even in fiction, 
which are far from ‘‘ human” in their character. The innumerable 
personages who chase one another through the cantos of the ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene ” bear a very slight resemblance to human beings ; and if it 
be urged that Spenser's immortal poem is an allegory, in which flesh- 
and-blood realism need not be strongly insisted upon, it must be 
answered that ‘‘ Don Quixote” is likewise an allegory, the full sig- 
nification of which will, perhaps, never be discovered. But the 
men and women in ‘‘ Don buixore ” are as human as the men and 
women in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” and the Don and his Squire, the 
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Duke and Duchess, the barber, the priest, and the “‘Sobrina” are 
all as familiar and as real-seeming to us as are the Reve, the Man of 
Lawe, and the Wife of Bath. Mankind continues to take the keenest 
interest in what the Canterbury Pilgrims had for supper that jovial 
night at the Tabard, and believe unreservediy in the individuality 
of the ‘‘ Coke,” whose duty it was ‘‘to boil the chickenes and the 
mariebones,” and prepare ‘‘the poudre marchand, tart, and galin- 
gale,” and in like manner we treasure up every dish in the dietary 
of the Gentleman of La Mancha when he was at home: an “olla” 
with more beef than mutton in it ; on most nights a ‘‘salpicon” of 
cold meat minced with vinegar ; ‘‘duelos y quebrantes” on Satur- 
days, lentils on Fridays, and on Sundays the addition of a pigeon or 
two to his ordinary fare. The ‘‘ duelos y quebrantes” seem to have 
been made from the ‘‘humbles” or inferior parts of lean or worn- 
out animals, and “‘ humble pie ” might be the best English equiva- 
lent for this unpretending plat ; but some of the translators have 
absurdly rendered it as ‘‘collops and eggs,” and others more 
vigorously as “ gripes and grumblings,” from the terrified dislike 
with which it was regarded by farm-servants. 

Mr Lowell did not fail to point to the indomitable good-humour 
which pervades the story of the adventures of the Knight of La 
Mancha ; and that good-humour, observed the lecturer, was the 
more remarkable because it showed that the optimism of its author 
had survived more misfortunes than had fallen to the lot of many 
men. But it is the privilege of really great writers to rise above 
misfortune, and to let no trace be visible in their works of the 
physical or mental agony which they may have endured in the 
execution of their most brilliant compositions. It is only the little 
men who, in their writings, let their readers know how wretched 
they are. He who wrote the ‘‘ Lusiad ” and he who wrote ‘ Hudi- 
bras” were steeped to the lips in poverty, but there are no un- 
dignified complainings in Camoens’ or in Butler’s verse. And he 
who had sung the ‘‘Song of the Shirt” wrote some of his most 
exquisite drolleries literally on his dying bed, racked with pain and 
bent by indigence. So, does Mr Lowell remind us, was Cervantes 
pinched by poverty throughout his glorious although miserable life. 
It is even conjectured that a portion of his masterpiece was com- 
posed within the walls of a debtors’ prison; but in his writing 
sorrow seems never to have occurred to him. Sweetness and fresh- 
ness pervaded the entire performance. As felicitously did Mr 
Lowell praise “‘ Don Quixote” as a cosmopolitan book. In doing 
so he might have had in his remembrance his distinguished fellow- 
countryman, the historian of Spanish literature, Mr George Ticknor, 
of Boston, who, in a letter written in 1818 to his parents, relates 
how he journeyed from Barcelona to Madrid in company with the 
painter Madraso and two military officers. The state of the roads 
was horrible, and the writer’s fellow-travellers grumbled at first 
desperately. ‘*But,” says Mr Ticknor, ‘‘I had screwed myself up 
to the sticking-place before I set off, so that I went patiently 
through the whole. I had brought some books with me, and 
among them ‘Don Quixote.’ This I read aloud to them, and I 
can assure you that it was a pleasure to me, such as I have seldom 
enjoyed, to witness the effect which this extraordinary book pro- 
duces on the people from whose very blood and character it is 
drawn, My painter, in particular, was alternately holding his sides 
with laughter at Sancho and his master, and weeping at the touching 
, Stories with which it is interspersed. All of them used to beg me to 

read it to them every time we got out of our cart—like children 
begging for toys or sugarplums—and I willingly yielded, as every 
reading was to me a lesson.” Mr George Ticknor had, indeed, 
acquired his knowlege of the Spanish language by the constant 
perusal and study of ‘Don Quixote” in the original vernacular. 
Cervantes was to him as familiar a companion as Milton is to Mr 
Bright, as Bacon was to Basil Montagu, and Dante to the late Roman 
Duke of Sermoneta, who, blind and at eighty, could repeat “at 
call” any passage in the ‘‘Inferno,” the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” and the 
‘*Paradiso.” The studious young working men of Great Ormond 
Street might profit by the knowledge that a clearly printed edition 
of “Don Quixote” in Spanish has been issued by a London 
publishing firm, and, together with a dictionary, can 4a purchased 
for a few shillings, and that, albeit the immortal romance is 
essentially cosmopolitan, the flavour of ‘‘ Don Quixote” in choice 
Castilian 18 as superior to its flavour in any other tongue as ‘‘ bouilla- 
baisse ” at Marseilles is superior to ‘‘ bouillabaisse” in Pall Mall. 
For the rest, Englishmen who can only read Cervantes in their 
mother tongue will be materially helped in their appreciation of the 
work by Mr Lowell’s genial disquisition ; while his auditors on 
Saturday must have been equally delighted and instructed by the 
illustrations given by the accomplished lecturer of the different 
“strains ” of humour in Cervantes. 

_ What is the real meaning of ‘‘Don Quixote?” The question is as 
difficult to answer as one touching the real object of Swift in writing 
“Gulliver's Travels.” Now its inner “ geist” has been declared to be 














political irony ; and now it has been more loosely defined as a satire 
on mankind. But take away from it the utterly hopeless and 
revolting chapters on the Yahoos, and the tone of ‘ Gulliver ” is for 
the most part playful and tolerant ; and it seems surprisingly well 
adapted to the end which it was soon its lot to serve : that of being 
the unbounded delight of successive generations of Lilliputians in 
the nursery and the schoolroom. With all its wildly fantastic 
episodes and adventures, it is, to use Mr Lowell’s term, a thoroughly 
**human book.” No excessive strain on the imagination is needed 
to make us bélieve in the existence of the realms of Lilliput, Brob- 
dingnag, and Blefuscu ; and we can all sympathise with that ancient 
master-mariner who averred that he knew Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
very well ; only he lived at Wapping and not at Redriff. Was it 
the intention of Cervantes merely to write an entertaining novel good- 
humouredly satirising the craze pervading romances of chivalry such 
as were poured forth by Feliciano de Silva and Bernardo del Carpio ? 
Did he really mean ‘‘to laugh Spain’s chivalry away” — that 
chivalry of which, as a poet and a scholar, he should have been 
proud—a chivalry ennobled by a literature “ purely and exclusively 
Spanish, nourished by a high moral feeling, and a proud and prevalent 
sense of honour, loyalty, andreligion?” Garcilaso leaving the writing of 
exquisite pastorals to die a heroic death; Ercilla ending his epic amid 
the wild Andes and the perils of war; Lope de Vega, a militant 
inman on board the Armada; nay, Cervantes himself, wounded at 
Lepanto—all these represented a literary chivalry which had 
directly sprung from the ballads on the Rey Cid Campeador, and the 
ruder lays in which were sung the prowess of Palmerin of England 
and Amadis of Gaul. If Cervantes’ only purpose was to amuse he 
succeeded with astonishing completeness in his intent. He has been 
amusing and delighting the whole civilised word for three hundred 
years. The Spanish student whom Philip II. watched from the 
balcony of his palace at Madrid, reading a book, and from time to 
time beating his breast and tugging at his hair in spasms of merri- 
ment, was, his Majesty opined, either mad or reading ‘‘ Don 
Quixote.” Millions of people have since that student’s time laughed 
till they have cried over ‘‘ Don Quixote,” and then wept again ; for 
the book is as tender as it is humorous and witty and wise. Mr 
Lowell told his hearers that Don Quixote had been called a madman, 

but that he was only a monomaniac. He was something else 
besides—a very true-hearted, single-minded, upright, humane, and 
blameless gentleman. Walter Savage Landor has adopted the sin- 
gular hypothesis that the whole of ‘‘ Don Quixote ” is a sustained 
allegory and satire upon Mariolatry and saint-worship ; while an 

eminent French critic has not been ashamed to accuse Cervantes of 
gratifying his personal spite against the Duke of Lerma, who had 

treated him with incivility by “‘inditing a caustic satire upon the 

Spanish nation and Government.” What the real drift of this 

astonishing work is may never be completely explained ; but the 

certainty remains that ‘‘ Don Quixote” is one of the few great books 

by the publication of which real and lasting good has been done to 

humanity. The world is none the better for ‘‘ Gil Blas,” or even for 
“Tom Jones.” As treasures of wit, as pictures of manners and of 

character, the masterpieces of Le Sage and Fielding are simply 

wonderful; but they fail to inculeate any moral beyond the 
expediency of a good-natured ‘and good-looking scamp sowing his 
wild oats. Shakespeare and Cervantes delight and teach us too. 

He who first drew breath at Alcala de Henares, found as the 

burgess’s son of Stratford-on-Avon did, ‘‘sermons in stones and 
good in everything”; and there is scarcely a chapter in “Don 
Quixote” without the inculcation of some vital truth or without the 
advocacy of some pure and noble maxim of humanity..—D. 7’. 








‘‘ Balfe: his Life and Work,’ by W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., is one of the most attractive musical biographies ever 
presented to the public, and is more interesting than many romances, 
although written with a conscientious and rigid adherence to facts, 
which have been carefully verified. Assisted by the devoted and 
amiable widow of the popular comp»ser, Mr Barrett has been able 
to furnish novel information respecting Balfe’s adventurous early 
career, and the inception, elaboration, and subsequent history of his 
operatic works. Dates are plentifully given, and, while historical 
accuracy has been a primary consideration, abundant entertainment 
is supplied in anecdotes of Balfe and the more famous of the musical 
and literary celebrities with whom he was brought into contact. 
Mr Barrett, like Goldsmith, ‘puts into a book as much as it can 
possibly hold,” and has provided copious enjoyment for all classes 
of readers in his admirable ‘‘Balfe; his Life and Work.”—The 
Observer. 

Hampurcu.—Massenet’s Hérodiade was produced on the 20th 
January, under the composer’s own direction, at the Stadttheater. 
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WAIFS. 

Joseffy has been giving concerts in New York. 

Mad Minnie Hauk has been singing at Milwaukee. 

Carl Formes is married again to a Miss Greenwood. 

Nordica was married the week before last to Mr Gower. 

Donadio has made a hit in Dinorah at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

The Politeama Rossetti, Trieste, will shortly be. opened with 
opera. 

Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra has been performed at the Teatro Regio, 
Turin. 

Virginia Germano-Ferni has returned from St Petersburgh to 

ilan. 

Bottesini has declined the post of director of the Liceo Musicale, 
Venice. 

Ponchielli’s Promessi Sposi has been given at the Teatro Rossini, 
Venice. 

The number of theatres at present open with opera in Italy is 
seventy-three. 

Arrigo Boito has nearly completed his new opera, Nero.—(Has 
he ?—Dr Blidge.) 

The Vienna pianist, Griinfeld, has created a favourable impression 
in St Petersburgh. 

There are fifteen musical and twenty-nine theatrical periodicals 
published in Paris. 

Manzotti’s Excelsior will be riven in the autumn at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna. 

Tamagno asked 5,000 franes a night to sing at the Milan Scala.— 
(Did he ?—Dr Giivge.) 


politan Academy, New York. 

The report that Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, intends going to 
Buenos Ayres is contradicted. 

Camille Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Delila is announced for performance 
at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 


produced with success at Bucharest. 


Navarro, has been produced at Alicante. 

Luzzi’s buffo opera, T'’ripilla, a novelty in Genoa, will be produced 
this month at the Teatro Paganini there. 

Frederic Archer has changed the days of his ‘‘ Matinées d’Orgue” 
in New York, from Thursdays to Mondays. 

Paul Viardot, violinist, and the pianist, Miranda, have been very 
successful on their concert-tour in Germany. 

The Duke of Meiningen has conferred on Marianne Brandt the 
Medal for Art and Science (with the Crown). 

A new fantastic operetta, La Befana, music by Canti, has been 
well received at the Teatro Metastasio, Rome. 

The management of the National Theatre, Bucharest, have pre- 
sented Bimboni with an emerald and diamond pin. 

Mdme Mayr-Olbrich, of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt, 
has been appointed Grand-Ducal Hessian Chamber-Singer. 

Professor J. Hey has resigned the post, held by him since 1867, as 
teacher of solo singing in the Royal School of Music, Munich. 

Franz Liszt has left Venice and gone to Pesth, where he intends 
making a longer stay than usual before returning to Weimar. 

Gayarre is drawing large houses at the San Carlo, Naples, where, 
previously to his arrival, affairs had been aught but flourishing. 

The Scrikenhofer Theatre, Riga, has been burnt down. ‘There 
te no performance on the night of the disaster, and no lives were 

ost. 

When L’£toile du Nord was first produced at the Paris Opéra- 
eg it had twenty-seven band rehearsals; Dinorah had twenty- 

ree, 

Boito’s Mefistofele, with a cast including Teodorini and Borghi, 
Masini and Nannetti, will be produced ere long at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin, announce three Subscription 
Concerts, with Blumner, Rudorff, and Joseph Joachim as con- 
ductors. 

Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, which has not been performed there for 
a considerable period, is in rehearsal at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, 

Gounod’s Redemption will be performed, under his own direction, 
at the annual concert in April of the Brussels Nouvelle Societé de 
Musique. 








There is to be an International Musical Competition at Havre, in 
June, the Corporation contributing 20,000 francs towards the 
expenses. 

Manzotti has brought an action in the Milan Courts of law against 
A. Matarelli, caricaturist, for claiming as his idea the subject of 
Excelsior. 

Franz Liszt’s Legende von der heiligen Elisabeth was performed on 
the 15th January in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, for the first time in 
that city. 

Among Meyerbeer’s unpublished works, it is rumoured there is 
the score of an opera founded on Goethe’s /aust,—(Never finished. — 
DOr Blivge.) 

Les Huguenots with De Cepeda and Stagno in the leading charac- 
ters, and Sig. Vianesi as conductor, has been drawing full houses at 
the Scala, Milan. 

Adolphe Fischer, the well-known Parisian violoncellist, has been 
making a concert-tour in Holland, with all the success which attended 
his former visits. 

A new comic opera, Manon, with music by Richard Kleinmichel, 
will be produced in the course of the present month at the Stadt- 
theater, Hamburgh. 

Herr Schradieck, teacher of the violin at the Leipsic Conservatory, 
leaves on the Ist April for Cincinnati, and will be succeeded by 
Adolph Brodsky, from Moscow. 

On the fortieth anniversary of the Institution in April, the founda- 
tion-stone will be laid of a new building exclusively dedicated to the 
Conservatory of Music in Leipsic. 

Anton Urspruch has resigned his professorship of composition at the 


| Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, to devote himself again 
: : | to “original creation.” (Good.—Dr Blidge.) 
Alfred Cellier will probably be musical director ef the new Metro- | r 


A principal feature of Mr Mapleson’s Spring season in New York, 


| is to be a grand revival of Semiramide. [It has already been 
| ** revived ” in Boston, for Patti and Scalchi.—Dr Blidge. ] 


The new three-act comic opera, Don Spavento, music by Alfred 


| Dell¢helle, has proved a success at the Theatre Royal of the Hague. 


A new oratorio, also, Boniface, by Nicolai, has been well received in 


The Roumanian opera, Haiduco, music by Bimboni, has been | the same capital. 


News comes from Lisbon of the appearance of a triply phenomenal 


A new Zarmela, El Grito dela Guerra, music by Don Calisto | precocity ; a child of six, who is an inspired actor, a splendid singer, 
ars . 4 ue , 3s 


and a fine musician—in fact, to parody Colman, “ Three single 
prodigies rolled into one.” 

Fraiilein Marianne Eissler, the talented young violinist, who last 
season made such a favourable appearance at Sir Julius Benedict's 
concert, has just finished a concert tour in Germany, introducing at 
Frankfort, Leipsic, Carlsruhe, &c., Niels W. Gade’s concerto with 
genuine success. 5; 

Sig. A. Cotogni, of the Royal Italian Operahouse, was created 
Commander of the Crown of Italy by H.M. King Humbert on the 
Ist of Jan. last, and on the same date of the Russian year the Czar 
conferred upon him the Great Gold Medal of Artistic Merit, a dis- 
tinction granted to very few artists. 

A Yorkshire paper informs us that in response to a letter sent to 
General Ponsonby, on behalf of the Mayor of Leeds, asking the 
Queen to accept the post of patron of the Triennial Musical Festival, 
to be held in October next, a letter was received, stating that Her« 
Majesty would be happy to comply with the request.—(‘‘ The post 
of Patron” is good.—Dr Blige.) 

Mdme Minnie Hauk not being able to cancel or postpone her 
numerous concert engagements during the present month, will not 
prolong her contract with Colonel Mapleson. Her appearance once 
last evening will be the only one with his company. She leaves this 
morning for St Paul and Minneapolis. She will return to the East 
the latter part of March, when she will sing Marguerita, in Berlioz’s 
Damuation de Faust, with the Symphony Society in New York.— 
Philadelphia Press, Jan. 7. 

On Tuesday Mr John Owen (‘‘Owain Alaw”’), a musical com- 
poser who was well known throughout both North and South Wales, 
died at his residence, Lorne Street, Chester, in his 63rd year. For 
many years he has taken an active part in the furtherance of Welsh 
musical education, and has been chosen an adjudicator at nearly all 
the Eisteddfodau held in the Principality. His musical compositions 
were received with great favour in Wales. An oratorio entitled 
Jeremiah, of which he was the author, elicited very favourable 
comments in Welsh musical circles, and a second edition has been 
published. The deceased had latterly conducted the musical ser- 
vices at the Welsh Church at Chester. As a musical instructor he 
was very successful, some of his pupils attaining prominent positions 
as singers or instrumental musicians. Mdme Edith Wynne was 
one of his pupils. The title of ‘‘Owain Alaw” was conferred on 
the deceased some twenty years ago by an assembly of the Welsh 
bards, the word ‘‘ Alaw”’ meaning “‘ chief singer.” 
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Tue Royat Cottece or Music.—The triennial meeting of the 
uarantors of the Bristol Musical Festival Society, whose report has 
ers published, was held yesterday, when the members resolved to 
hold another festival in 1885. The Mayor of Bristol, Mr. Joseph 
Weston, who presided, stated that he had received from .the 
secretary of the Royal College of Music a communication announcing 
that it was the intention of the Prince of Wales to open the College 
in the course of May next, and that the Prince had now an amount 
of funds subscribed which justified him in declaring fifty scholarships 
open for competition. It was ows that the competition should 
take place at the College at Kensington during the month of April. 
The Prince mp a that there should be local examiners, so that 
no candidate should go up for actual competition unless they had a 
fair chance of success. It was further suggested in the circular that 
the Mayor and Corporation should place some convenient rooms or 
building at the disposal of the examiners and candidates. The 
Mayor and Corporation were also asked to appoint three local 
examiners for the purposes of determining the merits of the candi- 
dates going up for examination. These suggestions were referred to 
the executive, to report to the Corporation, and a hope was 
expressed that in 1885 the Festival Committee would be able, 
through the Royal College of Music, to secure a great work of some 
English composer for performance at the Festival.— Times, Jan. 31. 


Gustave Dorf as AN ILLustRATOR.—In 1856 the English public 
was introduced to a version of the old French romance of Jaufry the 
Knight and the Fair Brunissende: a Tale of the Times of King Arthur, 
to which Doré had contributed twenty pictures as full of the glamour 
of romance as the text of his original; and the folio publication of 
The Wandering Jew,* brought out the following year, was still more 
imaginative, weird-like, and startling. But the full height of his 
fame as an illustrator was not reached till the publication of his 
illustrations to Dante’s Inferno, which appeared in Paris in 1861, 
and were re-issued in this country by Messrs Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin in 1866. French and English art lovers became familiar with 
the Purgatorio and Paradiso, issued by the same publishers in 1868. 
‘*The number of Dante designs,” says Mr Ollier, ‘‘is over 136—an 
astonishing number, considering their excellence, their variety, the 
extraordinary height and range of their conceptions, and the pictorial 
elaboration of their handling.” But, strange to say—and the fact 
has never been noticed by any of his biographers—the Jnferno, first 
of this truly magnificent and original series, was declined by one of 
the most eminent firms in Paris. Doré, like all great men, had a 
belief in himself. The book was published, took the world by storm, 
and the edition was exhausted in a few days. On the 15th August, 
1861, Gustave Doré was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; 
and two years afterwards, in 1863, he produced his Don Quixote. Its 
370 drawings so enhanced the text of Cervantes that, in referring to 
this edition, the glory of the great Spaniard is merged in that of the 
Frenchman, and we invariably say, ‘‘ Doré’s Don Quixote.” At the 
request of Messrs Hachette & Co., publishers of the works just 
enumerated, he produced forty-four works for Chateaubriand’s Atala, 
forty-eight large compositions and 250 heads of pages for the Fubles 
of La Fontaine, 300 engravings illustrating Spain, 150 doing a like 
service for London, forty designs for Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
and thirty-six for Tennyson’s Tiylls of the King. And yet these by 
no means represent all that Doré has done. In 1866 appeared the 
Holy Bible, with nearly 250 illustrations, which has been fitly 
described as “ the culminating and vastest work of the artist’s life as 
a work of illustration.” The production of these engravings occupied 
M. Doré no less a period than four years, and the cost of the draw- 
ing and engraving alone amounted to more than £15,000. In the 
same year was completed the edition of Milton executed expressly 
for Messrs Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. Various other works have 
also been produced since, illustrating writings of standard authors, 
both English and French. He did not know himself how many 
designs he had made in his lifetime. Several years ago a collector 
in Paris, who was eagerly seizing all he could get of his published 
peers had then ascertained that there were over, 20,000 in 
existence. 








Drury Lane ToEeatre.—On Thursday morning four thousand 
children, from various charity schools, were invited by Mr 
Augustus Harris to view the pantomime of Sinbad the Sailor. 

Bacn Cuorr.—The seventeenth public concert of the Bach 
Choir (founded 1876), given at St James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, attracted a large audience. Dr Stainer conducted in 
place of Mr Otto Goldschmidt, unavoidably absent. Particulars 
In our next, 





* ¢* Eugene Sue sang et eau.” 








NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 








Composés rr Depirs A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 
PAR 
Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2. ROMANCE. | a 
3. ADIEU A CARTHA- | 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTHA. | 6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 
Book 8. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. ‘s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE, | PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES. 


THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 


THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, §&e. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 
































“ Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to | 1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes | Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘The | by the distinguished artist now «nown as Mdme Christine 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains Nilsson, Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. | ‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘Bay.’ 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections | It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but | statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
we must say that no musical library is complete without | generally understood to be unknown. ‘The tradition of the 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, | ‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of | to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
a genuinely representative character, and at atime when | footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes | sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question | W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- | three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, | in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
-» since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, | larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
® and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder | of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- | Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
inces.”—Daily Telegraph. issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes | Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most | majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory | and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors | by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the | giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs | music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be | traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy | first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
song by Lyoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. ‘These and | once, it is believed, the national song of the country. <A few 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- | specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greck, and even Turkish 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but | melodies. The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a | intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will | by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
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likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish | the ancient Hebrews.”— Figaro, 
songs are by Lindblad, that aseete song writer, who died in 
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